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ARE YOU COLLECTING REJECTION SLIPS 


Is there a sensible economic way to have your book published? 
Here’s a frank discussion . . . yours FREE! 
The widespread lack of information about subsidy book publishing 
has deterred many authors from getting their books into print. Now, 
in a forthright and revealing booklet that every new writer should 
read, a foremost publisher explains clearly and frankly just how its 
sensible book publishing plan works. 


are Comet authors. . . . Comet’s markets? Which authors have the 
most to gain from subsidy publishing? How To Publish Your Book 
goes into informative and constructive detail. 


does Comet's complete publishing program include? Can you expect 
quality printing and editing, advertising and sales? What about in- 
tensive radio and television promotion? The following excerpts 
indicate what Comet can do: 
“We would be very happy to review White Angel Kitty on our 
morning show, Open House.” WMBR-TV 
“Please have Madge Brissenden contact us regarding an interview 
on the daily show.” KFOX 
“I will contact Mr. Hamada and be happy to arrange for a guest 
radio appearance by this local writer.” KPOA 
“. . . how thrilled we are . . . congratulations! Your ad in The 
Bookseller did a good job of advance selling for us.” Hazel Heinecke 
“The newspaper staff is loud in praising your public relations 
work ...” Leslie H. Purcell 
“I was interviewed by Patty Gavin of NBC and she gave a won- 
derful plug to the book.” John L. Armour 


are Comet books sold? In addition to sales to bookstores, wholesalers, 
libraries and other outlets, Comet’s Promotion and Subsidiary Rights 
Department explores the possibilities of selling book rights to the vast 
market of movies, magazines, book clubs, newspaper syndicates, tele- 
vision, radio, and foreign publishers. 


HOW can Comet’s subsidy publishing plan work for your How often are 
income payments made to authors? How does the Comet author 


benefit? 
Don‘t publish your book until you find out the facts 


Here are a few ways in which you can 
benefit: 

@ Free evaluation of your manuscript 

@ Friendly editorial help 

@ 40% author's income on sales 

@ You obtain the services and economy 


of Comet’s own affiliated manufac- Comer Dept. 


turing plant A 
The copyright for your book is taken 200 Varick Street, New York 14 


out in your name F ae | 
A long record of reputable publishing TREE. | 
know-how 

Your one payment covers everything— Publish Your Book. | 
no additional charges 

Integrated follow through on publicity, Name [ 
sales and promotion | 


Street 


COMET 


PRESS BOOKS 
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Graduate Now Full-Time Writer 


“Just made my 500th sale!’ writes 
Kelvin Wallace Coventry of Derby, N. Y. 
“I'm hitting plenty of national magazines 
and have been full-time free-lancing four 
years now—all of which was only a dream 
when | was plugging along in a dead-end 
factory job.” 


You Don’t Have To Be A “Genius” 
To Make Good Money Writing 


Free Sample Lesson Shows How You Learn 
to Write for Magazines, TV, and 
Special Journals 


Now, it’s easier than you may imagine to learn 
at home how to use the professional devices and 
techniques that editors look for. Adam Aretz of 
Tarentum, Pa., sold two articles for $225 before 
completing the course . . . The first story by H. F. 
Wenderoth of Atlantic City sold for $240 
Graham Doar’s story in The Post was also sold to 
CBS Radio and NBC-TV. 

Furthermore, editors agree: Opportunities for 
new writers are greater than ever, and you don’t 
have to have a big name or be a genius to make 
good money writing. 


Learn from Successful Writers 

Palmer’s unique method of training has helped 
hundreds of new as well as established writers find 
the most direct road to recognition and profit—in 
not just one field of writing, but in all: Fiction and 
articles for magazines, TV, and specialized publica- 
tions. Palmer is accredited, endorsed by famous 
authors and hundreds of successful graduates. You 
receive individual coaching by professional writers 
who give helpful, detailed instruction showing how 
to write salable material. 


Free Lesson Shows How 

Learn, without cost or obligation, how Palmer 
home study training may help you as a writer. Send 
today for free typical lesson eth 8 and 40-page 
book, “The Art of Writing Salable Stories.” If you 
have a sincere desire to make good money writing, 
this may be the biggest opportunity in your career. 
Send now before you forget! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
Only School “ Writing Accredited by National 


ome Study Council 
Since 1917 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-59 


Approved 
Hollywood 28, California for Veterans 


Mail This Reminder Coupon or Send Postcard 


FREE Palmer Institute of Authorshi 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-5 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Please send me free typical lesson package and 40- 
page book, ‘The Art of Writing Salable Stories,’ explain- 
ing how you help new writers get started and experienced 
writers increase their income. 

Mr. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Address 


City 


Salable 
Stories 


4 


Zone State 
Please print clearly. Veterans: check here oO 


4 
7 
8 
9 
26 
The Art 
of Writing 
| 
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Start Your Own Writing Business 


(Full-time or spere-time) 


Men and Women Earn Big Money 
and Bylines 


You hear only of the 
writers of best sellers 
but there are thous- 
ands of men_ and 
women who make reg- 
ular incomes and get 
recognition in many 
other types of writing. 
Newspaper correspond- 
ing, advertisement 
writing, photo-journal- 
ism, filler writing, 
trade journal feature 
writing, and business 
news desk representa- 
tion in your area, columns, syndication, men’s maga- 
zines, outdoor publications, and other types of fact- 
writing opportunities abound everywhere. Let NON- 
FICTION PRESS train you quickly, surely. Write to- 
day for free 3,000 word folder, plus other information. 


NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. 20, Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript represents 


your time, labor and skill. Your book, your 
story or your teleplay will receive every 
consideration; if we think it is salable, we 
will submit it to the most appropriate mar- 
kets on a straight 10% commisson basis in 
event of a sale. 


Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000.___ 
Short stories over 2,000 words 
TV scripts—One act_____________ 


Three acts 
Books _ 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 


Will Lozier 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 


What Readers Say 
Like Telegram Writing 


The short-short is like telegram writing. You 
make each word do the work of two, if you can 
think of the right word. Boil down, cut, distill, 
and throw away excess wordage. And the best 
short is the one told in one scene, by aid of a flash- 
back or two, which must be brief. Omit long 
windy description about the beauty of the sunset, 
leave it to the poets. Use only enough character 
description to convey the people in the story. 

Although I have not done much fiction, I must 
say I don’t think I ever sold fiction that wasn’t 90 
per cent truth. I merely bridged a gap to round it 
out here and there. 

E. Harry ALEXANDER 
Bethesda, Md. 


For Abolishing Editors 

Nobody questions an editor’s right to say, “I 
don’t like it.” But I do question strongly the 
critical profundity of the remark and the wisdom 
of writers who see anything wonderful about the 
mental delinquency of such characters. 

So you don't like it. So who asked you to like 
it? If it’s any good, it was not written for editors. 
What's an editor anyway? A nothing, a nobody. 
And don’t feel bad. Never fret simply because 
some editor doesn’t like something. Editors don’t 
count. 

Sounds rash, doesn’t it? But every time I run 
into this attitude, I feel rash. Let somebody else 
rave about the exceptional editors who prove the 
rule. It needs to be said again and again that 
as a group editors are so far inferior to writers that 
the inverted relationship represents legalized crime. 

Some good books do get published, in spite of 
editors. But let’s not get excited. Writers are 
responsible for all good writing. Not editors. 
This whole big shiny playhouse would tumble 
like Rome without writers. 

Did you ever notice how non-indispensable 
editors really are? Who ever misses one? 

E. W. HouGuton 
Everett, Wash. 


Postage on MSS. to Canada 


I note that the matter of postage to foreign 
countries comes up again in the March issue of 
Author & Journalist. According to the item the 
“return envelope should be addressed and not 
stamped. Instead International Reply Coupons 
obtainable at the Post Office for 13c each should 
be enclosed.” 

I am unable to understand why a return en- 
velope should not be stamped, especially when 
stamps are so easily obtainable. 

I have never in my life bought a Reply Coupon, 
so far as I can remember, and I have sold a goodly 
number of MSS. to Canadian publications. 

The reply coupon covers postage to amount of 
one ounce | believe. A Canadian stamp covering 
one ounce costs 5c, let me add—and I fail to see 
the advantage in buying a Reply Coupon for 13c. 

In the case of Canada, simply send to the 
Postmaster at Ottawa for the stamps you wish, 
sending a Money Order in payment. 

CLARENCE M. LINnpsAy 
San Diego, Calif. 
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He’d Like to Swap 

I have been a subscriber to Aé&J since the days 
when it was in its swaddling format as the Student- 
Writer. I still have these “relic” copies. Any 
present day reader who might like to have these, 
P'll swap them for books, or old mags. they might 
have and I would like to have. I also have many 
old National Geographics I'd swap as above. I 
have a library of over 2,000 volumes on nearly 
everything under the sun in which there might be 
titles someone would like to read for some of 
theirs I’d like to read in my sunset years. 

Wo. P. SCHRAMM 

Box 205 
Balaton, Minn. 


Focus on Marin Writers 

A three-day Focus on Marin Writers will be held 
in Marin County, Calif., June 4-7. 

On the evening of June 4 Mr, Richard Dillon of 
the Sutro Library will moderate a panel discussion 
composed of four prominent Marin authors. This 
event will be free of charge and open to the public 
at the Davidson School, San Rafael. 

Friday will be a program by Activist poets of 
Marin to be held in Sausalito. Rosalie Brown is 
chairman of this event. 

Saturday will be devoted to juvenile writers. 
Readings will be held in Alberts Field and other 
playgrounds in the county. 

Sunday will be centered on hospitality for visit- 
ing writers at three Marin authors’ homes. 

Further information write Kay Works Melton, 
210 Sausalito Ave., Corte Madera, Calif. 

Mrs. LOTHAR SALIN 
San Rafael, Calif. 


An A&J Reader Since 1916 

Except for periods when, as now, I was moving 
about, I have read AvJ continuously since it was 
the Student Writer. Lately the articles have had 
more meat for the more advanced writer, so I stay 
on your list, probably your oldest subscriber— 
1916-1959. You have sent Av&J to me all the way 
from Tennesssee to California, including several 
of the intervening states. 

HELENE ANDERSON 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Everywhere Are Angoff Fans 

If Angoff’s future articles live up to the first, 
and I feel sure they will, the series will be the 
best ever published in a writer’s magazine. He’s a 
topnotch writer himself, and he knows the prob- 
lems writers encounter. 

SYLVESTER BERTON 
London, Ont. 

Congratulations on the first Angoff article. He 
has crowded much common sense and wisdom 
about creative writing into it, emphasizing the 
human rather than the mechanistic approach. As 
a former lecturer on creative writing (poetry) at 
the City College of New York I can attest to the 
practical value of his guidance when seriously and 
consistently applied. 

Evias LIEBERMAN 
Anna Maria, Fla. 

I am delighted to see the new series by Charlie 

Angoff, whom I had for a leader for ten summers 
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Which Course 
Gives Me 
The Most For 
My Money? 


In A Writing Course ... As ina Car... 
You Look For Two Things: 


Proved Performance and Economy 


NYS gives you both! For over 20 years we have been 
proving that beginners can be taught to write and to 
sell through a non-academic course designed for sales. 
With your own flair for writing you should be able to 
equal the success of many many NYS students about 
whom we shall be glad to tell you. And NYS is the 
only course which gives you the benefit of two great 
books on writing and fiction and non-fiction assign- 
ments prepared by the authors of those books. 


Your Biggest Value in the 
Writing Field Today! 


The famous NYS course is now doubled in size and 
scope. You receive complete training in fiction, non- 
fiction and TV—all divisions in a single big, rich, gen- 
erous low-priced course of training. NYS brings you a 
total of 62 planned writing projects which include 
eleven extra-curricular stories, or articles, or books . . . 
with no word limitations on the assignments them- 
selves. And your NYS instructors will give you far 
more personal criticism and guidance than you can 
expect elsewhere at any price. 


Valuable Instruction Book Free! 


The free booklet, “Writing For a Well-Paying Career,’ 
will be of great value to you. Simply fill out and re- 
turn the coupon below, and it will be sent to you 
without obligation by this long established and success- 
ful course. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING ] 
| Dept. 603, 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York | 
Send me, at no obligation your FREE booklet WRITING 
FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 


L York 
(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 


ro | 
| Address | 
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Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


This most modern teaching method makes it 
possible for you to write more easily, joyously, 
in the full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. PRACTICAL MAGAZINE WRIT- 
ING is the new, totally different way of stim- 
ulating and developing writing ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional 
writing you can do best, and then to write 
articles, stories, verse, TV plays, etc., according 
to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay . . . to express yourself with freshness 
and vitality . . . the qualities editors want. 


As never before, you will discover new usable 
ideas. You will write instead of dream about it. 
And amazingly, you will find more energy for 
writing, progress will be much easier. 


STC GRADUATE PRAISES TRAINING 


“It must be all of twenty years since | took 
your course. | remember how much | enjoyed 
it and as a result | have had several short stories 
published, in magazines like Western Family 
and some Catholic magazines.—Ruth C. Wood, 
Grand Junction, Colo. 


Get EVERYTHING you ever want- 
FREE ed from a course. Send today for 
the free booklet, ‘Your Way to 


Successful Authorship,’’ that tells you about 
this new plan. 


Use This Convenient Coupon 
The Simplified Training Course 
1817 Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 


Please send me the free booklet; no cost or 
obligation. 


WRITERS WHO ARE EXCITED 
ABOUT THE FUTURE 


If your fiction or non-fiction book, story or article 
is salable, as your agent | can direct it to the best- 
paying markets. If it needs further work | can 
help you as I’ve helped writers who have sold to 
Rinehart, Prentice-Hall, Cosmo, Good Housekeep- 
ing and many others. 

Since 1943 | have been principal critic for a lead- 
ing Hollywood agent, associate editor of a writers 
magazine, and story analyst with motion picture 
studios. Write me about yourself and your work so 
we can discuss how you can achieve your writing 
goals. 

LYNN OTIS 


Critic Agent 
Box 1188-C, Stanford, California 


at the University of New Hampshire Writers’ 
Conference. Now that I no longer will be able to 
go back there each summer, I am thrilled to hear 
his voice again in your pages. He is an inspiring 
teacher. When I read his articles in AvJ, I ac- 
tually can hear each intonation, rise and fall, and 
emphasis of his voice as well as see his gestures 
which are so characteristic of his personality. 

MANE Mupra 
Menlo Park, Calif. 

I could get expansively lyrical about Angoff’s 
capsuling what it takes every young writer a life- 
time to learn. This devotee shares your editorial 
pride in presenting such a wise, honest and helpful 
contribution—a worth that speaks louder than all 
applause. 

DoNnaLp EastMAN 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Poetry Market List Recommended 

I enthusiastically recommended the use of the 
poetry market list in Author & Journalist by all 
aspiring poets in a talk on “the trials and tribu- 
lations of poets” given before a meeting here of 
the National Women’s Book Association. It has 
helped me a great deal, I know. 

GERALDINE 

Chicago, Il. 


But Some Aren’t Considerate 

I read what Mr. Eastman said in praise of edi- 
tors. Well—it’s possible, I guess, depending upon 
the type of editors you are submitting to. 

I write an informative, interesting, and inspir- 
ing column for weekly newspapers, called “What 
in the World.” I guess you could call me a col- 
umnist of a sort, even though I have only four 
publishers. 

I started a promotional campaign to secure more 
publishers. The kit I send out consists of mat for 
the masthead, five tear-sheet columns, stamped 
return envelope, two agreement forms, and a let- 
ter to the editor; in all, costing about $3 per kit. 
I sent out 21 submissions to editors in one state, 
had a return of three—no acceptance. Other states 
are not quite as bad, but it averages only about 
50% return of your rejected material. Now I don’t 
call that very considerate. 

Of course this letter is typed on paper and 
burns quite readily when heated to a certain point, 
so I'll not express my feeling in actual words. 

F. Houk 
Leaburg, Ore. 


Secular—but Inspiring 

What a delight AvJ is. I eagerly look forward 
to every issue. In my profession, of course, it would 
be regarded as a secular magazine (I am a Presby- 
terian minister), but I get a lot of inspiration 
from it. 

(THE Rev.) J. Boyce NELSON 

Booneville, Ark. 


They Like A&J “Down Under” 


We find your journal contains a world of use- 
ful information. 
L. BRILLIANT 
Manager Hampton Press 
Henley, N.S.W., Australia 
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Contests and Awards 


The United Farm Agency announces sponsor- 
ship of the first annual Agricultural Writers 
Awards carrying cash awards of $1,000. 

The first award will be $500; second place, $250; 
third, $100; fourth, fifth, and sixth places will re- 
c/o Anca Vrbovska, The New Orlando Publica- 
tions, 39 Bedford St., New York 14. 

The awards program is open to writers whose 
work appears in weekly, semiweekly and daily 
newspapers of the United States. Subject matter of 
the news stories, features, or series should pertain 
to the social or economic factors of modern rural 
life rather than the technical aspects of farming. 

Closing date, October 15. Entries must have 
been published since January 1, 1959. 

Prospective entrants may receive full details and 
entry blanks by writing the Agricultural Writers 
Awards Committee, United Farm Agency, at the 
address nearest them: 2825 Main St., Kansas City, 
Mo., or 681 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 

— Av] — 

The Biddeford-Saco Poetry Club announces a 
contest in honor of Poetry Day. Poems may be on 
any subject, limit 20 lines. No name on manu- 
script. Enclose name and address in envelope with 
title of poem on outside. Prizes $10, $5, $3. 

Closing date, September 15. Send poems to 
Louise Darcy, 63 South St., Biddeford, Maine. 

— Av] — 

Schulte’s Book Store, Inc., publisher of the New 
Anthology of Magazine Verse, offers through 
Flame, Alpine, Tex., an annual award for the best 
poem. It will be known as the Braithwaite Award, 
in honor of Dr. William Stanley Braithwaite, 
founder and editor of the annual anthology. 

Lilith Lorraine, editor of Flame, also offers a 
$10 prize for the best review of the current volume. 

For details of both contests send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Lilith Lorraine, Alpine, 
Tex. 

— Av] — 

Alfred Dorn, poet, editor, and critic, is sponsor- 
ing a contest for unpublished poems on the dance 
not exceeding 30 lines. Prizes, $50, $10, $5. 

The contestant’s name must appear on the MS. 
and stamped, self-addressed envelope must be en- 
closed. A contestant may submit only one poem. 
Mr. Dorn will send an evaluation of each poem to 
the writer. 

Closing date, October 25. Address Alfred Dorn, 
c/o Anca Vrbovska, The New Orlando Publica- 
tions, 39 Bedford St., New York 14. 


AUTHORS 


@ If you have a typewritten book MS—on any 

subject—(25,000 words and up)—you are 
cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read 
without delay, FREE, and if accepted will be 
published promptly and adequately. 
We are long-established subsidy book publish- 
ers bringing new writers’ books before the 
public for nearly forty years. We offer you 
competent editorial treatment; able art work; 
punctual printers; copies for newspaper re- 
views; cataloguing; distribution through deal- 
= and circulars to author’s personal mailing 
ist. 


SEND YOUR BOOK NOW 


We will see that it receives every possible 
chance to be published without delay. On oc- 
casion we offer straight royalty when possible. 


YES, WE DO PUBLISH POETRY. Our 
Series, Contemporary Poets of Dorrance, num- 
bers over 500 volumes published through the 
years. 


DorRANCE & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS SINCE 1920 
131 North 


IA 
20th Street PHILADELPH 


PENNA. 
Dept. A 


MSS. WANTED 


Studio executive and professional editor-writer seek- 
ing screen plays, TV scripts, shorts, and novels to 
evaluate merits for production and publication. 


Personalized coaching if required. Agenting arranged 
if qualified. Terms: Shorts—$1.00 per M, minimum 
—$5.00. % Hr TV—$10.00, 1 Hr TV—$20.00. Stand- 
ard length novels and screen plays—$25.00. Stamped, 
return envelope, please. 


Martin 
and 
Sterling 


Box 2430 Hollywood 28, California 


Book Uniting Help 


EDITING — GHOST-WRITING — CRITICISM — REVISION 


Books of all types prepared for submission to publisher by a 
novelist whose writings are known on three continents. 


For complete details, write for free 
descriptive folder entitled 
Book Writing Help. 


CHARLES CARSON, Sitevary Consultant 


Post Office Box 38-A, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
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From Editors’ Desks to You 


Want a Greeting Card Job? 

American Greetings Corporation plans to en- 
large its verse-writing and humor-writing staff by 
adding ten full-time positions. The firm is particu- 
larly interested in writers with 2 good sense of 
humor who can create ideas for studio cards. 
There is also a demand for writers of sentimental 
material, but it is less urgent. 

From writers who could not relocate in the 
Cleveland area, American Greetings will be happy 
to consider freelance material at good rates. 

Applicants for positions or writers interested in 
submitting freelance material should write to 
George Burditt, Editorial Director, American 
Greetings Corporation, 1300 W. 78th St., Cleve- 
land 2, Ohio. 

— A&J— 

Space Journal, P. O. Box 82, Huntsville, Ala., 
is interested in articles on space travel and tech- 
nology written for the layman; also top quality 
space (science) fiction with emphasis on human 
values rather than pure fantasy. 

R. Isbell is editor. Payment $25 per story or 
article on acceptance. 


New Magazine on Judaism 

Issues, 201 57th St., New York 22, is a new pub- 
lication of the American Council for Judaism. It 
seeks probing articles in the fields of Middle East 
problems, sociology (particularly as related to the 
general American scene and to those of the 
Jewish faith), Judaism and religion generally, 
wider inter-faith understanding, and issues in the 
Jewish philanthropic field. 

The magazine examines issues created by Zion- 
ism and is dedicated to the development of Juda- 
ism in the evolving pattern of American life as 
providing a complete alternative to Zionism in 
the fields of public affairs, religious education, and 
philanthropy. 

Material must be thoroughly researched and 
facts authenticated. Payment is $50 on acceptance 
for articles of approximately 2,000 words. Write 
for sample copy before querying. Address the 
editor, Bill Gottlieb. 

— Av] — 

Wallpaper & Wallcoverings, 114 E. 32nd Street, 
New York 16, is particularly interested in good 
pictures of window displays in wallpaper stores; 
also merchandising ideas expressed in interview 
form by owners of such stores. Payment is 2c per 
word for text, $3.50-$5.00 for photos, on publica- 
tion. Address the editor-in-chief, B. H. Hellman. 

Denlinger’s, long located in Richmond, Va., 
should now be addressed at Middleburg, Va. This 
firm has always specialized in books about animals, 
particularly dogs, but has now expanded into 
general book publishing. 

— — 

Youth, Fifth and Chestnut Sts., Anderson, Ind., 
is seeking particularly non-fiction—personality 
sketches, how-to articles, and news-related material. 

This religious magazine is directed to young 
folks—high school age and a bit older. Kenneth 
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F, Hall is editor. Basic rate is $4 per 1,000 words 
on acceptance. 

Spree, formerly called Playtime, is a men’s 
magazine interested in brief humorous articles “in 
the male-female vein of satire.” Address David 
Zentner at Suite 206, 8511 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 46, Calif. Payment is around 4c per word. 

— — 
Big Changes in Western Family 

Western Family, 1300 N. Wilton Place, Los 
Angeles 28, Calif., now has as its aim to tell its 
reader “what’s going on in the West.” This is 
done largely by means of topical, timely picture 
stories embodying excellent photographs with vary- 
ing amounts of text from several pages down to 
mere captions. 

A typical issue, for instance, contains such 
stories on new Western state governors and their 
families, jet planes based in Los Angeles, racing at 
Santa Anita, the beat generation in the arts in 
San Francisco, a new electric automobile produced 
in California, skiing in the Sierras. Queries on pic- 
ture stories will be welcomed. 

The magazine is buying no fiction, verse, how-to 
articles, or any of the other copy formerly used 
extensively. While some material on food, health, 
fashions, beauty, and home decoration is published, 
the editors want no freelance material in these 
fields. 

Western Family has heretofore been distributed 
largely through Western chain stores. Now it is 
publishing an edition for newsstand sales under 
the name Western Family Outlook. This edition 
is the determining factor in the manuscript-buying 
policy. 

Editors’ Complaint 

The editors of Everywoman’s Family Circle, 25 
W. 45th St., New York 36, complain justly that 
many writers continue to submit MSS. to the 
address used by Everywoman’s when it was a sepa- 
rate publication. They even resubmit to this out- 
dated address material rejected by Everywoman’s 
Family Circle. 

Beginning with June, 1958, the two magazines, 
Family Circle and Everywoman’s, merged into one, 
Everywoman’s Family Circle. This merger received 
wide publicity in writers’ magazines and elsewhere. 

The failure of writers to pay attention to this is 
only one instance of a common complaint of 
editors against writers. Not only are MSS. sub- 
mitted to long-suspended magazines, but they are 
sent to wrong addresses, to editors deceased for 
years, and to publications that no longer buy 
freelance material. 

Some writers even ask Av to try to recover 
material sent recently to magazines that have not 
existed for a long time. True, their MSS. prob- 
ably should have been returned to them by the 
post ofhice—but reliance on this is merely passing 
the buck. 

The only way to guard against such difficulties is 
to use authentic, up-to-date manuscript market 
lists. An outdated market list is no more valuable 
than an outdated telephone directory. 

The writer who makes glaring errors in address- 
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ing his MSS. has one strike against him in the 
eyes of an editor. If a writer can’t get an address 
right, the editor reasons, chances are his manu- 
script will be full of inaccurate information. 


— — 


Materia! About Physical Culture 

Zest, 8728 S. Commercial Ave., Chicago 17, is a 
monthly magazine directed solely to body builders, 
weight lifters, and physical culturists. It is in the 
market for practically all types of material in line 
with its specialized policy—fiction, articles, verse, 
fillers, cartoons, photographs. Payment is by ar- 
rangement with the author on publication. Ad- 
dress Frank H. Adams, the publisher and editor. 

Fiction should have a physical culture or gym- 
nastic background, with all male characters. Length 
1,500-3,000 words—may be informative or contro- 
versial as to aspects of the physical culture field. 


[Continued on Page 20] 


Books for Writers 


In this department are reviews of new books of 
special interest to writers. As a service to its read- 
ers, Author & Journalist will supply any of these 
books at the published price postpaid. Send order 
with remittance to Author & Journalist, 13/3 Na- 
tional Bank of Topeka Building, Topeka, Kansas. 


Tue Eccentric Desicn, by Marius Bewley. Colum- 
bia University Press. 328 pages. $4. 

The serious American novel, as critic Bewley 
sees it, is rooted in early American abstractions 
encountering the writer’s spiritual and emotional 
needs. Like most important literary work, it is in 
large measure the result of tension, though a 
different tension from that prevailing in other 
countries. 

The novelists discussed at length are Cooper, 
Hawthorne, Melville, James, and Scott Fitzgerald, 
all of whom represented a measure of national 
self-discovery. The analyses are penetrating, as is 
Mr. Bewley’s treatment of the characteristic form 
of the American novel. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 1958 INSTITUTE IN ‘TECHNICAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATIONS, edited by 
Herman M. Weisman and Roy C. Nelson. Colo- 
rado State University. 128 pages. $5. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Weisman, Colorado 
State University operates each summer one of the 
few conferences devoted exclusively to scientific 
and technical writing. It fills a need for training 
in this fast growing field. 

The papers in this volume suggest the increasing 
variety and complexity of communications in 
technical progress. ‘They deal with semantics, 
technical reports, trade papers, manuals, scientific 
articles from the technical to the popular, industrial 
advertising and sales, company organs, textbooks, 
public relations, and many other subjects. The 
authors are university professors, scientists, tech- 
nicians, business executives. 

A valuable collection for anyone devoting major 
attention to the interpretation of modern in- 
dustrial life. 
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Sell In Three Months 
Or Money Back 


If You Can Write Correct English— 
You Can Write Juveniles . . . And 
Sell Within Three Months. 


In past years | have sold some 
3000-3500 stories . . . articles 
... serials... series. Now I’m 
teaching it. 


ALSO CRITICISM AND 
COLLABORATION 


Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
‘Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 
Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism 


a Specialty 


Will Herman 


1726 West 25th St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


PERSONALIZED WRITING COURSE 


One Lesson on “STYLE” 
Eleven Lessons of YOUR Selection 
Send for Brochure 
By Author of 4030 Published Articles 
and Stories — and 36 Books. 
DOROTHY C. HASKIN 
257312 C Glen Green Hollywood 28, Calif. 


| $1600 Cash Awards” 


Mail coupon below for full details or 

send manuscript for free editorial appraisal. | 
Seth Richards, Publisher 
Pageant Press, Inc. 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., Dept. AJ-5 | 
Please send me without cost or obligation your big illustrated 
FREE book, ‘‘How to Get Your Book Published, Promotea 
Distributed,’’ and full details about your Best Book Contest 
for 1959. 


State 


Inquiries confidential. We are subsidy publishers. 
% In addition to the cash awards . . . During the past 4 
years Pageant Press has paid out $148,400 to authors! 
(P.S.) We can publish your manuscript for Christ- 
mas. Send manuscript for free report. ' 
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os | BEST BOOK CONTEST | 
| 


Literary regents 


Naturally, since our business is the representation of established authors and the development of 


promising new ones, there’s a strong chance that we'd like to add you to our list. 


Perhaps, however, you feel that our firm is too large for you, or too small for you, or too fast- 


moving for you, or too slow-moving for you, or perhaps your grandfather was once horsewhipped by a 
man named Meredith and you hate everyone with that name—or, in a nutshell, perhaps any of the 
varied reasons which cause a writer to select one literary agency over another. On that possibility, and 
as a service to writers who live outside New York City and don’t have easy access to a list of New York 


agents, here is one, reasonably complete: 


Algase, Gertrude, 400 Madi: me Ave Gaines, Blanche, 350 West 57th St. Meredith, Scott Inc., = Fifth Ave. 
American Literary Exchange, 325 &. 53rd Goodkin, Larney, 30 East 60th St. Ober, Harold Associates, 40 East 49th St. 
American Play Company, 323 Fifth Ave. Greenburger, Sanford J., 11 W. 42nd St. Orner, Faustina Associates Inc., 
American Playwrights Guild Inc., Gregory, Blanche C., 366 Madison Ave. 527 Madison Avenue 

5 East 76th Street Ha‘e, Jeanne, 31 West 10th St. Pauker, Edmond, 1639 Broadway 
Amster, Leonard, 22 East 60th Street Ha!liday and McCloy Inc., 501 Fifth Ave. Porcelain, Sidney E., 111 East 26th St. 

9 Madison Avenue Harper, Marguerite, 50 East 42nd St. Rae, Ruth, yl 
Hellmer, Kurt, 52 Vanderbilt 1 R. and Ave. 
Herz, V. W., 153 West 55th St. 

Bergh, Sven Eric Associates Inc., 545 Hinshaw and Stuhlmann, 15 W. 44th St. Roberts, Flora, 545 Ave 

Fifth Avenue Horch, Franz J., 325 East 57th St. Roberts, Laurence, 33 West Gand St. 
Blassingame, Lurton, 10 East 43rd Street Howell, Miriam, 17 East 49th St. Rodell, Marie and’ Joan Daves Inc., 
Bolles, Gene, 3 Patchin Place Jaffe, Herb Associates Inc., 141 E. 55th St. _. 

B 1 Park Avenue Jason, Nikki, 505 Fifth Avenue R , John . 522 Fifth Ave. 

Jay Garon-Brooke Associates Inc., 

224 East 33rd St. 
Joseph, Nannine, 200 West 54th St. Schaffner, John, 312 East 53rd St. 
Burke, Shirley, 35 West 53rd St. Kellick, H. W., 220 East 42nd St. Schulberg, Ad, 277 Park Ave. 
Byrne and Reiss, 342 Madison meet , x ‘ Singer, Evelyn, 111 East 26th S 
Cantor, Ruth, 120 West 42nd Stree’ > . Snell Literary Agency, 107 MacDougal St. 
Chambrun, Jacques, 745 


reet Lenniger, August, T 
Sol Associates, = ve 57th Street Littauer and Wilkinson, 424 Madison Ave. Wade, Carlson, 
Cowl, Carl, 516 Fifth Aven Lord, Sterling, 15 East 48th St. Watkins, A. Inc., 
Diamant, Anita, 280 Madison Avenue MacCampbell, Dona!d Inc., 12 E. 41st St. Waugh, Ethel, 6 "East 65th St. 
, Sarah B., 117 West 58th St. Madden Richard J., 522 Fifth Ave. White, Kenneth S., 15 East 48th St. 
. ld, 30 Rockefeller Plaza 


son Ave 4 8th St. 
] . 156 East 52nd St. Writers Literary a 117 West 58th St. 
Fles Barthold Literary Agency, McIntosh, Mavis, 30 East 60th St. Writer’s Workshop Inc., 280 Madison Ave. 
507 Fifth Avenue McIntosh and Otis Inc., 18 East 41st St. Yost, Mary, Associates, 550 Fifth Ave. 
Foley, Joan, 15 West 44th St. 


On the other hand, if SMLA seems exactly right, and you've heard of the good we’ve done other 
writers and believe we can do the same for you, let’s see some of your work. We report within two 


weeks. 


SERVICE: !f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how ‘¢o repair it, so that you may, without additional charge, 
return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give you 
specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and 
other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books over 
150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half- hour scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts, 
$20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


carnage on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


. . - Scott Meredith tackles the practical side of writing in his lively book, and it will be 
certain to help. . .’ Nashville Daily Tennesean 


Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, New York. $3. 00 


A] SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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TWOFOLD EMOTION IN FICTION 


By Harry Harrison 


EARS ago a young playwright and I were 

loafing in the shade of an old cabin site in 

the mountains, near the campus where he 
taught drama and I creative writing; and in the 
process of inviting our souls he proposed the idea: 
“The true artist is he who moves his readers with- 
out himself being moved.” I don’t know where he 
picked the thought up; maybe in some of his 
reading on the creative impulse. Anyway, we 
chewed on this, along with our briar pipes, a long 
time, while we idly watched the ever changing 
cloud patterns on the valley below. 

Neither one of us at that time had achieved 
much success as writers. That would come later 
when both of us had at last answered the question 
we raised that summer day. The answer is: No 
writer can do much to move his readers without 
himself being moved, and the deeper the better. 

I think I can draw on two other senses here to 
make myself clear. You no doubt have had some 
experience with stereo photography. You've held 
the slide up to the light and seen what the ads 
fondly call a “breathtaking” picture. Two frames 
merge into one, and you have a feeling of reality. 
Your breath may or may not have been taken 
away, but if the color slide was good you certainly 
enjoyed an experience. 

Or take stereo sound on tape and records that 


Like many other successful authors, Harry Har- 
rison Kroll has combined authorship with uni- 
versity teaching. With his first novel published 
when he was 29, he went on with a succession of 
works of fiction, mostly with Southern background, 
now totaling around 30. Many of them have been 
republished in other countries. 

Professor Kroll also has contributed short stories, 
verse, and illustrations to many magazines. His 
home has long been in Tennessee. 


is so much in the news today. You have certainly 
listened to it, if you have not actually fallen head 
over heels for it. Again your breath may not have 
been swept away. But if the equipment was good, 
you have at last had an experience of reality in 
sound, 

The point I am making is that the fusing of 
emotions in a job of writing does exactly the same 
thing. There are two frames in these emotions— 
or tracks, if you prefer. One is the emotional atti- 
tude of the writer to his materials. The other is 
the basic emotions of the characters in his fiction. 
The deeper these emotions, which need not be the 
same, the more powerful, the more real, becomes 
the story. 

I remember when success first came to me, in a 
little flashpan glare of brilliance. I’d written a 
novel about the sharecropping system on_ the 
Southern cotton plantations. After I had tried for 
five years to sell the manuscript and submitted it 
to 35 publishers, the 36th brought it out and sold 
it to the movies, and Bette Davis said in her auto- 
biography that it was the first good picture she had 
starred in, and contained the best line of her 
career. 

To me it was the opening up of another world. 
The movie theatre of my old home town secured 
the premiére of the film, and I was invited to make 
public appearances every night of the week. I'd 
been gone from the town a good many years. 
When I went back and saw my name in boxcar 
letters on a streamer from corner to corner of the 
square, and displays of cabins and one- and two- 
hole jobs in windows where as a hungry brat I 
used to rub my nose, and walked up and down 
the side streets where I once went barefoot and 
many times cold, I—well, there are just no human 
words that convey the emotion. Nostalgia is nice 
but not conclusive. Homesickness—well, no, not 
that. Just a great welling up of feeling that you 
have to experience to really understand, and have 


to write a book, or two books about, to begin to 
make clear. 

I spent that week in the old home town, basking 
in the transiest glory of public “adulation,” trying 
to make myself believe what I knew it wasn’t; and 
I drove out in the country to the plantations where 
my folks used to work as sharecroppers, looking at 
the cabins we lived in, the bottoms we cleared and 
put to cotton, the woods where as a boy I hunted 
muscadines and pawpaws and fished on the creek, 
and never suspected but that poverty was a fixed 
condition of my share of the human race. I sat and 
stared at the emptiness of years gone by. And my 
childhood came back to me. 

I left my old homestead in a foggy daze of 
beauty and ugliness. I knew that I had to write 
while this powerful if elusive emotion was upon 
me. In due time I packed my typewriter and went 
to a lonely spot in the mountains, squatted in a log 
cabin full of red wasps, and wrote almost day and 
night. 

Two days past two weeks I emerged with a 
manuscript. I don’t think I’d ever had such an 
emotional experience in my life. Remembrance, 
tears for my lost boyhood, the gay false gold of 
summer days in the woods and fields, the very 
ugliness of it all a kind of solemn beauty—I knew 
it all. The book went to two publishers, both of 
whom accepted it on the first trip, leaving me 
somewhat red-faced about the business. I got two 
short stories out of it, one of which was published 
in the Atlantic Monthly and the other in Esquire. 
First trip out, by the way. 

Well, all that taught me a lesson about putting 
emotion in writing. I mean my own emotion, as a 
writer, not the emotions of the characters, though 
basic character emotions were there, too. The 
fusion of author-emotion and_ character-emotion 
made that writing excursion a financial and artistic 
success. 

And it makes my point. Until the author 
emotes, and his people emote, there can be no true 
reality in what the author writes. When these emo- 
tions are basic and genuine, a writer can achieve 
an effect of literature. 

The stuff can’t be faked. Maybe a shadowy sub- 
stance can be achieved, but not the genuine article. 
And I think that many writers are afraid to turn 
themselves loose. Maybe they don’t want to feel 
deeply. Maybe they can’t. But I am sure of my 
point. 


_ illustrate again. The book which was made in- 
to the movie I wrote when I was a young high 
school principal in the Mississippi delta. The 
schoolhouse was a huge pile in a cotton field mid- 
way between two of those secret, sleepy Mississippi 
villages. We had 15 teachers and rode the students 
in from a quarter of the plantation county. 
There was nothing in my democratic position 
to cope with the atmosphere of cotton aristocracy 
I found there. The young princelings from the 
plantation homes drove to school in their Buicks, 
Cadillacs, Studebakers, and Hudson super-sixes 
They flung their weight around, and their mental 
equipment was more concerned with fast cars, fast 
horses, fast women, and fast liquor than with 
literature scholarship. Their  milk-fed, 
haughty, pampered young females were cut from 
long for me to learn to hate their guts. They had 
the same silk-lined cotton-gentry. It didn’t take 
already achieved a profound distaste for me. 
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But the land was beautiful—wide, dreamy, tran- 
quil, outwardly a world of tranquil poverty and 
tranquil wealth, dwelling in a species of harmony 
side by side. I'd drive about the rountry in my 
T-model Ford, looking at the purple dreamy 
distances, at the forgotten banks of the Mississippi 
river, at the Indian mounds, at a world that 
seemed straight out of story books. Mostly Mark 
Twain’s. 

Underneath, and not too far, I saw that all this 
peace and tranquility was really a false glow from 
fires of hatred that burnt beneath. The Deep 
South was even more class-conscious than now—if 
such a thing is possible. Negro and poor white 
against the planter; poor white against the Negro; 
rich man holding the purse strings and binding 
things to him with wire and chains. 

I soon saw the book. It came burning; I’d spend 
Saturdays and Sundays in my office in the big 
school plant, and the stuff poured from me at the 
rate of 10,000 words a day. It was crude and im- 
passioned. But I was mad clear through. I was 
fired at the end of the year, naturally; and just as 
naturally I started peddling my book from pub- 
lisher to publisher, taking five years finally to see 
it published and a success. 

What went into it was anger. Anger, hate, prob- 
ably envy and jealousy, and certainly a kind of 
righteous indignation that reviewers referred to as 
“power.” That was author-emotion. Righteous 
indignation at a system. The emotions between 
the characters were the basic ones of suspicion, 
hate, and in the case of the hero, a divided loyalty 
between his own cropper class and the aristocrat 
for whom he worked. And there was a tempting 
rich girl, of course. 

Even so, all the emotions, of the author as well 
as the characters, were enduring. Eighteen years 
after its original publication the book appeared as 
a Dell reprint and sold almost half a million copies. 
And this was long after the conditions dealt with 
had pretty much vanished. 

I like to speak of this as observed emotions. In 
the first book mentioned, the emotion was ex- 
perienced. But one cannot draw forever on a per- 
sonal experience. I once heard John Crowe Ran- 
som ask the question how long Thomas Wolfe 
could have gone on pouring himself out without 
hitting bottom. Once you use a powerful personal 
emotion, it is not likely you can ever repeat it 
again. But you can draw forever on observed ex- 
perience, so long as you yourself can react to 
situations experienced by others. 

This brings me to still another author-emotion 
which, for want of a better term, I call remem- 
bered emotion. It has nothing to do with personal 
experience, or actual observation, but deals with 
the author’s feelings toward an imagined, recreated 
experience. Good historical writing is what I have 
in mind. None of us has lived in the past. We 
can only recreate it as we have the feeling it must 
have been. One of my best books—my publisher 
said it was the best I would probably ever write— 
was this kind of thing. 

‘The Hatfield-McCoy feud in the Southern moun- 
tains was a bloody legend. The setting was in 
eastern Kentucky and western West Virginia. It 
was, and is, a land of beautiful and rugged and 
grim mountains. Back in the days of the feud, 
around 1880-90, it was a lovely and forsaken region, 
isolated and primitive. Today modern highways 
follow the valleys, but in those times the dirt roads, 
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little more than traces, were useful mostly for 
horseback travel, and perhaps by jolt wagon in the 
summertime. It was an ideal spot for primitive 
men to fan their basic passions, and there is no 
question that Hatfields hated McCoys, and McCoys 
hated Hatfields. Strangely enough, though, this 
primitive hate between the clans did not apply to 
the man-woman relationship, for Hatfield men fell 
in love with McCoy girls, and McCoy girls fell 
equally hard for the Hatfield men. 

There was Rosanna McCoy. She fell in love 
with Jonse Hatfield, the son of old Devil Anse 
Hatfield, the clan patriarch. Jonse carried Rosanna 
home with him but old Devil Anse forbade their 
marriage, and so in due time Rosanna was with 
child out of wedlock. Her baby came one bitter 
winter night when she went with Anse to round 
up some farm stock, and she birthed it in a pig- 
furrowing shack on the mountainside. Trying to 
carry the newborn babe the mile back to the house 
in the bitter cold, she found it frozen to death. 
Rosanna never recovered from the shock, and 
when spring broke through in the hills she was 
buried up the mountainside in the Hatfield lot. 

Or Sarie, Rosanna’s mother. Sarie, a grim, gaunt 
hill woman, watched from the woods while the 
funeral was in progress. Later she was to see her 
three sons tied to pawpaw bushes and shot to 
death by the Hatfields in a mountain sunrise, after 
a fracas at the settlement in which the McCoys cut 
one of the Hatfields to strips. Little Randall, 14 
years old, was offered his life if he would beg for 
it. He said, “Go to hell,” and a Hatfield shot his 
head off. 

That was not all Sarie saw. One Christmas night 
the Hatfields descended upon the McCoy cabin 
and set fire to it by throwing torches on the porch 
roof. Allifair, a beautiful 13-year-old daughter, 


was down in the hall groping about in terror 


when a Hatfield broke in at the door. Sarie tried 
to fight him off but he clubbed her down with his 
shotgun. Turning the gun on Allifair, he shot her 
breasts oft. Old Randall, headman of the McCoy 
clan, escaped from the roof room by crawling 
through a small window and dropping off the 
back porch roof. One of his sons was with him. 
The Hatfields killed the boy as he and the old 
man ran through the open back yard in the icv 
moonlight. Old Randall escaped by hiding in a 
haystack. Sarie came to soon enough to drag the 
corpse of her last-born child into the yard before 
the cabin burned. 

There was Mary, a buxom loud-mouthed cousin, 
who proclaimed to the world what she thought of 
the Hatfields. One night some Hatfields passed a 
dead cow in a pasture, cut off its tail, and went on 
to Mary’s cabin, yelling her out in the moonlight 
and lashing her to death with the cow’s tail. It 
was Nancy McCoy who wed Jonse Hatfield and 
stealthily arranged an ambush in which a dozen 
to a score of Hatfields were slaughtered one night, 
and pretty, wild Nancy ran away with her lover, 
leaving her wounded husband to shift for himself. 
And finally there was Levicey Hatfield, the mother 
of the clan, who one by one saw her sons brought 
to the cabin and dropped on the porch floor with 
McCoy bullets in their brains. 

One need not have faked any emotion on this 
pattern of high tragedy. Most of the dramatic situ- 
ations in Polti were involved in that war, and all 
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the basic emotions the human race is heir to. For 
myself, when I got to writing the book, I began to 
weep for the forlorn and lost souls of the women. 
Poor Rosanna. Poor Sarie. Poor little Allifair. I 
was moved in my bowels for that sweet child. Poor 
old Levicey, and maybe admiration for the treach- 
erous and bold Nancy. They do tell me, through 
legend, that all the young women were beautiful, 
and I could believe it from the fragile loveliness 
of the mountain girls I used to see in my sojourn 
in the feud land. And all the old women were as 
fearless and many times nobler than the men. I 
didn’t try to make sure. I might have found it 
not so. I wanted to believe it, and I did believe it, 
and when I wrote of their tragic end, I wept. 

I sat at my typewriter and though I deny I am 
a sentimental man, the tears dropped on the key- 
board. 


OW I come back to the original proposition my 
playwright friend and I chew on that day. Is it 
really true that the true artist is he who stands 
aloof, unmoved, while he places his pawns on the 
board one by one? | don’t think so. I think the 
true artist is he who is profoundly moved by what 
he is creating, and this emotion fuses with that of 
the characters to produce a pattern of reality 
greater than that achieved by any other method. 
One need not heave in a lot of emotion words, 
as do the confessions. In the basic emotion of love, 
one need not even mention love. In that of hate, 
one need not speak of hate. In tragedy, the story 
speaks for itself. Perhaps the work is all the better 
for this restraint. But the implied depth, as ex- 
pressed in the work, is created by the emotions of 
the author in his heart and mind. 

Over the years I have dealt a great deal with 
beginning writers, as well as others on their way 
to greater success. The one thing I have always 
said to them, and at the same time said to myself 
lest I forget: 

“Write out of your heart. Delve down to the 
very last dusts of grist in your soul. Make your 
pones of stories out of the very last scrapings of 
meal in the bottom of the barrel. It will be raw 
and rancid and perhaps moldy but it will be 
strong, for it’s the bottom meal that has caught 
the slow drippings of the hearts of the corn in 
storage.” 

So many things I have seen from writers that 
have no substance. They came from the top layer 
of shallow feelings. Yet I have seen other things by 
even college freshmen, when they have learned to 
turn themselves loose, that were deeply moving, 
had a flavor of literature. I could name a girl who 
wrote of the last weeks of her father’s life, when 
he and she both knew he was going to die, and 
how they spent those last times walking the fields, 
speaking to the farm animals, standing in the 
night looking up at the stars. Or the boy who 
caught up a child burning to death before a fire- 
place, and smothered the flame with a quilt, while 
the flesh slipped the bone and the child died in 
his embrace. Tragedy, yes. But, then, the word 
drama originally meant tragedy. 

No writing really comes alive till the author 
learns to fuse his own emotions with those of his 
characters, and they all merge into one picture or 
sound. 


WRITING AS A BY-PRODUCT OF TRAVEL 


How to Eat Your Trip and Have It Too 


By Means REEVE 


VERYTHING is—or should be—grist to a 
writer’s mill. Even a vacation trip dedicated 
to the proposition of getting away from 

typewriters and editors and getting out of the old 
familiar rut that we all fall into sooner or later, 
can furnish writing material. 

Of course there are those trips that you take for 
the express purpose of gathering material for an 
article—an article for which you have a go-ahead 
from an editor. We all know about those. But 
let’s concentrate here on the sort of trip where you 
might even be going off to sulk because you are 
through with writing—you know you will never be 
able to write another word, and whatever made 
you think you were a writer in the first place? 
Most of us fall into this Slough of Despond, this 
Rut of Martyrdom, at one time or another. But 
fortunately we don’t have to stay down there. It’s 
pretty crowded anyway. 

Well, just go on a trip then, for whatever con- 
scious or subconscious reason. Anything you get 
out of it in the way of writing will be a_by- 
product. Get yourself a small five-cent pocket 
notebook (it will cost you 10 or 15 cents) and a 
couple of pencils. A writer's best friend is his 
notebook—a small one with you always, a large 
one at home. (Nudists have no pockets and ob- 
viously, make poor writers.) Waterproof notebooks 
for skin-divers and bathtub plotters should find a 
ready sale. 

And speaking of plotters, articles, of course, 
should be as well-plotted as fiction. For this reason 
and because of their ability to do colorful and 
creative writing, some magazines prefer to have 
fiction writers do their articles. 

But let’s get back to this trip. Some people will 
close their eyes, put a finger on a map, and go to 
that spot. But it is more likely that you will have 
some idea of the general area to which you are 
going. Read up on this area and find out all you 
can about it. Look it up on a map. One of the 
most distressing things is to get home from a trip 
and find out that you were only 12 miles from 
some wonder of nature, some exciting, little-known 
place that would undoubtedly have made an ex- 
cellent travel article which could have more than 


Agnes Means Reeve enjoys a high reputation 
as a professional writer. Formerly a steady con- 
tributor of light, humorous fiction to mass circula- 
tion magazines, she recently has been devoting more 
attention to fact articles. She and her husband, 
Lloyd Eric Reeve, have just completed an ex- 
haustive book on wines, Gift of the Grape, for the 
Library of Western Industry. The Reeves live in 
northern California. 
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paid for your trip. (To my sorrow, I have done 
this several times!) Carry some guide or travel 
books with you (your own or the library's) and 
in the evenings, after a brief ne pam tour, read 
up on places you hope to visit the next day. Some- 
times you will be lucky enough to find things 
never mentioned in any book. Some place where 
the hand of man has never set foot, as the old 
fellow said. 

Now this is the important part. When you 
come to a place you think would make a good 
article—you can tell by that slight twitch you feel 
in your right hand—or left if you happen to be a 
southpaw—when words and phrases of description 
begin running through your head—then find your- 
self a pen 

In your browsing and talking with people, get 
the name of someone you can write to when you 
get home. Some simpdtico person of whom you 
can ask questions if the need arises. People gen- 
erally take pride in their surroundings, in the his- 
tory of their towns or villages, and are usually glad 
to help. (And most people who don’t write, seem 
to think people who do are glamourous and ex- 
citing. Those people in sloppy old clothes, 
smudged with carbon, red-eyed from fatigue, 
hunched over typewriters for endless hours, glam- 
ourous?) 

My husband and I haunt California’s Mother 
Lode towns, and I'll never forget one hot night 
which we spent in Jackson several years ago. We 
were wandering around the town about 9:30 and 
stopped in front of the gateway of a fine old 
brick building set well back from the street. There 
was just enough light to read the sign on the 
gate that said Museum, and gave the hours. We 
stood there talking for a minute or two, admiring 
the lovely old building, unlighted but faintly visi- 
ble under the tall trees, and mourning the fact 
that we would be gone before the museum 
opened in the morning. A soft voice called from 
the shadows of the porch, “/’ll open up the mu- 
seum and take you through it!” 

We spent a wonderful hour having a private 
tour, with the building lighted from top to bot- 
tom for our benefit, and the museum curator 
admitted that the only reason she was there and 
hadn’t gone to a big town dance was that she was 
too tired. But she wasn’t too tired to take two 
strangers through the museum. We know that we 
can write to her any time we need information on 
Jackson. 

Well, back to our subject. If you do write to 
someone, don’t forget to enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope and you might even stick a 
sheet of paper in the envelope. And then, of 
course, if you sell the article, you will want to 
send a copy of the magazine to the person who 
has helped you. 
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Of course it’s elementary that anyone who 
writes articles should take pictures and collect 
travel folders wherever he goes. And it is also a 
good idea to buy picture postal cards whenever 
possible. They almost always have statistics and 
choice bits of information on the back, but also 
there is the saying that one picture equals 10,000 
words. Right now on my desk are two bright- 
colored postals from Virginia City, Nevada. All it 
takes is one glance at them and suddenly I am 
bathed in that clear, golden, high elevation sun- 
light. I can feel it on my skin. My nostrils twitch 
at the pungent fragrance of sagebrush and burning 
pifion-pine. I can see the shadows creeping up the 
perpendicular sides of Sugarloaf at sunset like 
black-robed men. I am riding in an English jeep 
with no top and the windshield folded back, 
through the crazy tip-tilted streets, with the won- 
derful old sagging buildings and . . . All right, 
Mr. Crawford, I’ll turn the cards over! 

Maybe a one-track mind wouldn’t be such a bad 
thing to have after all. Well, anyway years ago I 
heard Paul Gallico say that he took photographs 
every place he went and that a picture—a street 
corner in Cairo, for example—could bring back to 
him more color, atmosphere, feeling, smells, 
sounds, memories, than a book full of notes. He 
was speaking about fiction writing, but of course 
it applies to any form of writing, and_ several 
writers I know get both non-fiction and _ fiction 
backgrounds from their travel research. 

For every article published, there are innumer- 
able sharp-eyed creatures, with pens poised or 
typewriters a-quiver, just waiting to catch some- 
body in a mistake. So be accurate. Know your 
subject. Check and recheck. Strange things can 
happen to your material between the time of 
writing and the time of publication. Improbable 
things like the following: 

Ford Times sends the proofs of an article to the 
author a short time before publication (I don’t 
know how many other travel magazines do this) , 
with instructions to check and verify all facts to see 
if they are still correct. Some time ago I received 
proofs for an article I had done on California’s 
Mount Diablo about ten months before. We had 
several earthquakes since I wrote it, but they 
hadn’t been big enough, I was sure, to rip the 
mountain asunder, or to alter the contour of the 
land, and I didn’t see how anything could have 
changed there. 


_—: I began checking anyway, as I had been 
asked to do. Finally, after a good deal of trouble 
I reached a ranger by phone at the park ranger 
station. I explained my problem and asked a few 
silly questions, like “Is the mountain still there?” 
etc. “And, of course,” I said, laughing coyly, 
“those two tall science-fiction-looking steel FM 
towers are still standing near the summit of the 
mountain?” 

He said, with a rebuking tone for my ignorance, 
“Oh, no, there’s only one here now. The other 
was moved to Stockton months ago.” Stockton is 
37 miles away! 

I scuttled away from the phone to make the 


necessary corrections in the proofs, inwardly cring- 
ing at the mental picture of great sacks of “what 
she said!” letters being tossed on the editor’s desk 
if I hadn’t checked the facts, and had said there 
were two towers, when there was only one. 

So, even if it seems silly and unnecessary to you, 
verify your facts, and here is where the name and 
address of your pen pal at the scene of your article 
can be of invaluable help. I was close enough to 
be able to telephone, but if your story is about 
something 500, 1,000 or more miles away, you do 
need the help of someone on or near the scene. 
Maybe an island you've written about has sunk 
out of sight, or a building has burned, or a river 
has dried up, or a cool green forest has been 
destroyed by fire, or a cornfield may have erupted 
into a volcano. The improbable can happen. 

Well, now, let’s suppose you’re back from a trip, 
and you're simply burgeoning with material and 
ideas for an article. (Hey, aren’t you the Character- 
in-a-Rut who was going to give up writing and 
seek gainful employment? Well, now you have 
one of those by-products we were talking about.) 

So, now, without even stopping to unpack the 
car, hurry off to the nearest library and look up 
your subject in Reader’s Guide to see if anything 
has been done on it, and if so, how recently. It 
could be that even if it has been done fairly fre- 
quently and not too recently, you might have a 
different approach. So write your query—stating 
clearly and briefly your subject and what you in- 
tend to do with it, and airmail it to your agent or 
to an editor, with, of course, a stamped self- 
addressed envelope for a reply. (This last bit of 
advice is only for any first-graders who might be 
reading over your shoulder.) 

In sending queries to travel magazines, I have, 
on some of them, received this sort of reply: 
“While your material sounds interesting, the 
event which you mention does not happen often 
enough or have the special interest which we like 
in our articles.” 

An example of a good special interest travel 
article was Marvin Rosenberg’s “The Bard of 
Ashland” in the August (1958) Ford Times. He 
told not only of the beauties of that Oregon 
country, but of the Shakespearean plays which are 
held there every year throughout the month of 
August. A one-day-a-year happening would hardly 
be enough to hang a whole article on if the place 
did not have other things of interest. 

It would be too bad to leave the subject of 
travel articles without mentioning place articles. 
Because, after all, you have to travel to get to a 
place, even if it’s only next door. For most of my 
life I’ve been living just across the bay from Mill 
Valley, but it never occurred to me to write about 
it. But some clever writer, whose name escapes me 
for the moment, wrote a delightful Post article 
about it, and there must have been hundreds of 
us in the bay area who grumbled, “Why didn’t J 
think of that!” 

Travel is so broadening, people are always say- 
ing (probably because eating seems to be one of 
the delightful parts of a trip) , but you don’t always 
have to travel far to get a good article. Look 
around you—you might be practically sitting on 
one. 
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THE SECOND INSTALLMENT OF CHARLES ANGOFF’S NOTEBOOK 


Plain Facts About Story Writing 


By CHarLes ANGOFF 


HAD a group of students at my house recently. 

We had a wonderful bull session. We had all 

read By Love Possessed, that astonishingly bad 
novel by James Gould Cozzens which was so ex- 
travagantly praised by the newspaper and periodi- 
cal reviewers at first. My students wanted to know 
how so bad a book managed to get such a silly 
critical reception. 

I was not at all surprised by the reception. 
Many bad books are extravagantly praised, many 
good books are ignored and even denounced. The 
laurel generally goes to the second-rate; that is, at 
the beginning. Time, in the end, settles most 
accounts in the literary realm, as well as in so 
many other realms. Pearl Buck got the Nobel 
Prize, but Tolstoy, author of War and Peace, 
didn’t. Herman Wouk got the Pulitzer Prize for 
that slick piece of literary merchandise, The 
Caine Mutiny. but Theodore Dreiser and Sherwood 
Anderson and Thomas Wolfe never got the Pu- 
litzer Prize. What the lesson? Pay no attention to 
prizes. Do the best that is in you, and trust in 
God. The world may acknowledge you during 
your lifetime, and it may not. In any case, you 
will have your own self-respect and the satisfaction 
of having earned the approval of those whom you 
respect. 

Let the Story Speak 

No, never enclose a letter with your short story. 
Let the story speak for itself. After all, what can 
you tel} the editor? Enclosed please find a short 
story? What do you think he has in his hand, a 
new refrigerator? Should you tell him that your 
wife likes it. or vour husband thinks it’s wonderful, 
or your aunt Myrtle is still raving about it? What 
does the editor care? 

And never, never wait for an editor to accept 
your story before you start on another. You may 
have to wait for months and months and even 
years. Besides, do you want to get ulcers while 
waiting? Do you want your hair to fall out from 
worry? , And when a story comes back, don’t be- 
moan your fate and yell at your wife or husband 
or be sharp to your newsdealer and butcher and 
grocer. Just put it in another envelope, enclosing 
another stamped, self-addressed envelope, and 
start on another story. Moral: Never keep a 
corpse in the house longer than is necessary. 


Writing with a Job 
“How can I possibly write while 1 hold down a 


Charles Angoff, distinguished author, editor, and 
educator, has long been one of the most valued 
contributors to Author & Journalist. 
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job all day?” Why not? If you can write an aver- 
age of two, three hours a day, that is all the time 
you can possibly devote to creative writing. 
There’s hardly a human being who can write 
fiction profitably longer than two, three hours a 
day. Somerset Maugham and Thomas Mann and 
Joseph Conrad have stated publicly that after two 
hours or so of intensive writing, they are ex- 
hausted. 

So don’t try to cover your lack of character be- 
hind the old dodge of having a full-time job. Willa 
Cather wrote some fine short stories while she was 
a working journalist. Dreiser wrote Sister Carrie 
while he had a full-time job. If you don’t think 
you can do the same, then give up writing, and 
take up certified public accounting, intermediate 
retailing, or run for Congress. 


Plots Aren’t Worth Stealing 

“I’ve had a story, it’s a wonderful story, re- 
jected by almost every magazine in the United 
States, the plot is just wonderful, and what burns 
me up is that some magazines kept it three months, 
even longer, and I'm terrified that the editors 
turned my plot over to some of their regular ‘big 
name’ writers, and how do I know if in a year or 
so one of these name writers won’t come out with 
a story with my plot, you know what I mean?” 

Yes, I know what you mean, and you're all 
wrong. Plots aren’t generally stolen, I would 
almost say they’re never stolen. Plots aren’t worth 
stealing. There are only about ten basic plots in 
all fiction writing. 

What makes a story good or bad is not the plot. 
What makes it good is the insight the author puts 
into it, the understanding of character and the 
illumination of situation that he instills into his 
narrative, the poetry he infuses into his telling. 
All this nobody can steal. It is yours and only 
yours. So stop worrying about somebody stealing 
your plots. Write, do the best that is in you, send 
out your scripts, and then keep on writing some 
more and sending out what you’ve done. 


Don’t Worry About Style 

Beginning writers shouldn’t worry about style. 
Veteran writers shouldn’t worry about style. No 
writers should worry about style. Style is some- 
thing you do not attain by worrying, just as 
graciousness of manner is not attained by worry- 
ing. Both are aspects of personality, which can be 
developed, but which is at bottom congenital. 

The wisest brief remark ever made on style, at 
least to my knowledge, was made by that very 
wise man, the late George Bernard Shaw. He said: 
“I have never aimed at style in my life: style is a 
sort of melody that comes into my sentences by it- 
self. If a writer says what he has to say as accurate- 
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ly and effectively as he can, his style will take care 
of itself, if he has a style.” 

There are two basic classifications of writing, the 
parsimonious and the opulent. Hemingway's writ- 
ing is parsimonious—lean, bare, stripped of ad- 
jectives, with machine-gun impact. Thomas 
Wolfe's writing is opulent—rich, fleshy, ornamented 
with adjectives and adverbs and images and 
similes, slow yet mounting in effect. Balzac was an 
opulent writer, so was Zola. O’Hara is a parsi- 
monious writer, so, to a somewhat lesser extent, is 
Thornton Wilder. 

What's the point of my saying this? Merely to 
tell you to be yourself. If you are most yourself 
when writing parsimoniously, then write _ par- 
simoniously. If, however, you are at your best 
writing opulently, then write opulently. And— 
this is very important—don’t let any teacher try to 
force you into writing parsimoniously if you are 
by nature an opulent writer, and don’t let any 
teacher try to force you into writing opulently if 
you are by nature a parsimonious writer. 

How do you know what kind of writer you are? 
There’s only one person who can tell you; that 
person is yourself. 


How to Write Conversation 

In writing conversation there are two things to 
remember: be sure your character talks in charac- 
ter, as he himself talks, not as you, the writer, 
would talk; and second, don’t give a tape record- 
ing of a conversation, give a selection. Too many 
writers (veterans as well as beginners) have all 
their characters talk alike—because they talk like 
the authors. In that case what you have is not really 
a story of characters, but a monologue by the au- 
thor. Several of Scott Fitzgerald’s stories suffer 
from his failure to get into the mouths, so to speak, 
of his characters. ‘They talk like Fitzgerald. 

The matter of selection is very important. A 
good conversation, in fiction, is not a stenographic 
report of overheard talk; it is a selection of such 
talk, which reveals enough of character for the 
reader to fill in, by himself, what the author has 
not told him in detail. Who writes good conversa- 
tion? Willa Cather does, so does Somerset 
Maugham, so does Joseph Conrad, so does Guy de 
Maupassant, so does Chekhov, so does Dostoevsky 
(especially in The Brothers Karamazov), so does 


Katherine Mansfield—and never forget Jane 
Austen: she had an ear that was miraculously 
selective. 


Your Characters’ Appearance 

“How much should I tell about the physical 
appearance of my characters?” Only enough to 
help the reader get a good notion of what these 
characters are inside. In the main it is inferior 
writers who go into great detail abcut the height 
and weight and facial expression and clothes and 
gait of their characters. ‘The better writers merely 
sketch these aspects of their men and women. 
They have their eye on what goes on inside the 
souls of their people. 

A story, after, all, is not a certified public ac- 
countant’s report upon the wardrobe and living 
habits of this or that person. A story is an attempt 
to reveal that which the physical eye cannot see. 
the innermost recesses of being. Compare Edna 
Ferber’s Giant with Willa Cather’s My Mortal 
Enemy or A Lost Lady—and see the difference be- 
tween superior slick writing and great writing. 
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On Writing to Entertain 

“I want very much to write like Philip Wylie 
and Edna Ferber. I want to write to entertain, 
that’s all. I’m not out to dig deep into psychology, 
you know what I mean. Is that shameful?” 

Not at all. Writing for the mass circulation 
magazines has its place. Only don’t think you are 
writing anything else, and don’t sneer at “long- 
hair” writing. Do what you think you can do best, 
and always do that thing as best as you can. 

It’s not slick writing itself that is objectionable. 
It’s poor slick writing that is objectionable. And 
there’s nothing wrong in being a slick writer. But 
there is a great deal wrong in the slick writer who 
sneers at Melville or Hawthorne or Tolstoy or 
Flaubert. 

I like music very much. I am most happy—or 
happy most of the time—hearing the “longhair” 
composers, like Bach and Beethoven and Mozart 
and Haydn, but I also enjoy listening, at times, to 
Verdi and Puccini and Rossini. Aida has a place 
in the world of music, just as Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony has a place. 

The same with the theatre. I enjoy O'Neill 
enormously, the longer and more ‘“‘wordy” and 
more “repetitious” his plays are the better I like 
them. At the same time I also like vaudeville and 
musicals. As a matter of fact, I have long thought 
that Jimmy Durante would make a better Presi- 
dent of the United States than some of the people 
who have lately occupied that high post. And the 
gentleman on TV who calls himself Professor 
Backwards is also one of my favorites. Confiden- 
tially, I would rather listen to him than read Jean 
Paul Sartre and a good deal of the gibberish that 
is called poetry nowadays. I prefer steak to 
frankfurters, as a rule, but there are times when 
a frankfurter is what I want, not steak. 


The Need to Read 
Enough stress cannot be put on the need for 


writers to read good fiction. It is astonishing how 
few writers, especially beginning ones, read to any 
appreciable extent. Reading keeps one’s fictional 
imagination in working order, it enlarges one’s 
vicarious experiences, and it suggests subjects to 
the reader that may have escaped his attention. 

The reading of contemporary Southern fiction 
(much of it, alas, inflated in critical estimation, I 
think) has made me recall certain characters in 
my own youth that I possibly might have missed, 
or not come to for a long time. I have known 
people in some respects similar to those Eudora 
Welty has known, and I make full use of such a 
character in my latest novel, Between Day and 
Dark. The character is Peshe-die-Lange, a woman 
who was afflicted with a daughter who was some- 
what vague intellectually, yet the mother, with a 
diplomacy that so many women are born with, 
manages to get a husband for her subnormal 
daughter. 

But, one might ask, doesn’t much reading in- 
fluence one to imitate this or that favorite author? 
Of course it does, but not for long. Soon or late, 
one’s pride gets the upper hand, and one writes 
like oneself, not like Hemingway or Welty or, 
God forbid, John O’Hara. 


Another installment of Charles Angoff’s Note- 
book will appear in an early issue. The opening 
installment was in the March issue. 
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Know what you’re 
aiming for in 
every TV script 


Some Like It HOT. Some Like It CANNED 


F you were aiming a Western serial at the Post, 

you would not likely to write it in free 

verse, not only because it would be plain silly 
on the face of it, but because you would have a 
hard time expressing in that medium the scope 
and action of your story. 

By the same token, when you write for television 
it is important to know in the beginning whether 
you are hitting for a show that is live or one that 
is filmed. The differences between the two cut 
considerably deeper than script format or physical 
requirements. There is a fundamental difference 
in the approach to your story. The filmed TV 
story has more of the quality that the motion 
picture moguls like to refer to as “big”—by which 
they mean more scope, more action, more people 
caught up in the events of the tale. 

A writer can, in a literal sense, do more with a 
filmed show although, paradoxically, he may 
sometimes accomplish more effective drama in a 
live show. If human emotions are the crux of the 
play, an effective close-up may be more revealing 
than physical action. But if a chase scene is in- 
volved, or if the cowboys and Injuns are slugging 
it out, then obviously the flexibility of film is 
called for. In short, if you are writing for a live 

rogram, you will do well to be concerned with 
inner conflicts, emotional stresses and strains, in 
your characters; if you are writing for film, you are 
free to look at your story in larger perspective. 

Now, how do you determine whether the show 
you are interested in is live or filmed, and once 
you know this, how do you go about tailoring 
your script to one medium or the other? 

First of all, look at your television set. Read 
what credits are given on the “craw! sheet.” This 
will tell you whether or not the show has been 
filmed. Since the trend now is more and more in 
the direction of filmed shows, you will find most of 
them in this category. However, Playhouse 90 is 
live, as are the U.S. Steel Hour and Armstrong 
Circle Theatre. Desilu Playhouse and Alcoa-Good- 
year, to name two, buy in general the same kind of 


Barbara Corcoran, who appeared in the March 
A&], has contributed to many magazines but is 
best known in the fields of stage drama and tele- 
vision. She recently resumed her connection with 
a major studio. 
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By BarBarRA CorRCORAN 


dramatic material as these live shows, but since 
they do film them, the writer has more latitude. 

The manner in which you set up your script is 
different for live and for TV. The live script 
looks more like a radio script. The page is split 
down the middle. On one side, the audio is set 
up; that is, your dialogue and sound effects. On 
the other side is video—a description of what you 
want the audience to see. More often than not, it 
is the right side of the page that is used for audio, 
but there is some variation in this practice, and it 
is of no great importance. 

A filmed script is set up like a motion picture 
script, with shots, and so on. The simplest means 
of mastering the format in both live and filmed is 
to go to your library and get books that contain 
instructions and samples. 

For the live shows, even such a big operation as 
Playhouse 90, you must keep in mind the physical 
limitations, much as you would if you were writing 
for the legitimate stage. A variety of sets is de- 
sirable, but don’t let the variety get out of hand. 
Learn to indicate sets, for instance, by using a 
couch and a potted palm to suggest a hotel lobby, 
or a lamp post and a piece of curbing to indicate a 
city street. Remember the audience does not 
necessarily need to see the whole hotel or the whole 
city block. Use your imagination to stimulate the 
imagination of the audience. 

Remember also that a character cannot be in 
two places simultaneously or even almost simul- 
taneously, so if he must move from one set to 
another, find some brief action interlude involving 
other characters, that will give him time to get 
from one place to another. And although actors 
are incredibly speedy about costume changes, they 
need some time to switch from a bikini to an 
evening gown. Be practical in the demands you 
make on cast and crew. 

When you write for live, make good use of the 
close shots. This does not mean that you should 
write in the technical camera directions. If you do, 
no one will pay any attention to them anyway. 
But it does mean that you can and should think 
in terms of the camera. If you have a tense scene 
in which two characters are involved in some con- 
flict or stress, clear the excess characters out of the 
scene, and, in your mind, think of the effective use 
that the camera can make of a two-shot—a close or 
medium close shot of these two key characters, 
in which the audience can see in their faces, as 
well as hear in their dialogue, what they are going 
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through. This intimate relationship of audience 
and characters is one of the great assets of tele- 
vision. More than in any other medium, the 
viewer gets really close to the characters, both 
visually and psychologically. If you are writing 
for film, you do not need to worry about set 
changes, costume changes, and so on, because the 
show is not filmed in sequence anyway. You can 
pretty much let yourself go in regard to sets and 
cast—within reason, of course, because there is 
always the budget. 

The Westerns, which are still going strong in 
spite of the regular rumors that they will soon have 
run the gamut of their incredible popularity, are 
of course always filmed, because they depend on 
physical action. You can’t gallop off into the sun- 
set in a live set. 

Both live and filmed shows use such devices as 
stock shots, and although all of this aspect of 
television may seem to be technical business that 
does not concern the writer, it behooves you to do 
a little delving into the library shelves to find out 
what these methods are and how they are used, 
because it can help you to write more effectively 
and professionally if you know what the medium 
you are writing for can accomplish technically. 
Once you know these things, you will find that you 
conceive scenes differently, with a greater aware- 
nes of the variety of devices than can be used to 
say what you want to say. If possible, in addition 
to reading up on the subject, see a rehearsal or a 
performance at your local TV station, and observe 
carefully what is done and how it is done. Much 
of it will be incomprehensible, and need not be 
otherwise, but you do need to know in general 
what goes on in the medium for which you are 
writing. 

Although, as noted earlier, the trend is toward 
filmed shows, the current news is that the big live 
show on the West Coast, Playhouse 90, has been 
set for next year, after a period of some doubt 
about its future. Desilu Playhouse, which is filmed, 
is also set for another year. 


An important announcement for writers has 
just been released by CBS. There will be five 
$5,000 awards made to promising TV writers, to 

rmit them a year free from financial pressure, 
in which to develop their talents as television 
writers. A descriptive brochure giving the details 
of the rules may be had by writing to Mr. Edward 
Roberts. CBS Television Network Production 
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WANTED 


RADIO Scripts 
T. V. Scripts 


BOOK LENGTH—non-fiction 
PLAYS 


in manuscript form 


for publication and motion picture merit considera- 
tion. Hollywood or New York agenting arranged 


if the manuscript is of salable interest for the 
reading public and/or screen presentation. 


Evaluation and report will be sent you. 
Terms: Shorts $5.00, minimum $1.00 per M. 
Novels $25.00; Plays $15.00. 

1 Hour $25.00 


LAL Hour $10.00 
Radio Y% Hour $10.00 1 Hour $25.00 
Book Length — non-fiction $25.00. 


MARIE ADAMS 


1694 Blair Ave., Dept. A St. Paul 4, Minnesota 


?? SELLING YOUR ARTICLES ?? 


Let my booklets show you how! 
No. 1 How To Find Subjects & Write Articles That Sell for 
Cash! 


ash! 
No. 2 How To Interview by Mail! 
No. 3 Writing for Fun and $$$! 
$1.50 each or ‘‘special’’ all 3 for $4.00! Send your money to: 


JULIE GAY 
AJ 


P. O. Box 618, Dept. Beverly Hills, Calif. 


PUBLISHED or UNPUBLISHED 
SELL YOUR STORY TO HOLLYWOOD 


Top established motion picture, radio, and TV agency 
seeking fresh writing talent and stories to sell in this 
ever-expanding market. 

Send for free information. 


THE SAGER AGENCY 


BH Box 224 Beverly Hills, California 


$149.50 


100 copies 40 page Poetry Book 
Other sizes quoted on request 


Sample shown on request 


TRIANGLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


3104 Ross Ave. Dallas, Texas 


APPRAISAL FEES: 


1658 So. Normandie 


EXPERT PROFESSIONAL HELP on mss. of all types 


$5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words 


$10.00 per ms. to 25,000 words 
$10.00 per play, any number of acts 
$15.00 per book ms. of any length 


CONSULTATIONS: $5.00 


MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE 
if you submit a book or play. SAMPLE TV PLAYS, $1.50. 


EDITING ... COACHING ... REVISION ... MARKETING 
MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors Agent & Counsellor . 


Phone for appt. RE 1-6780 


Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


May, 1959 


NOVELS 
SHORTS 
— 
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From Editors’ Desks to You 
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Fantasy Magazine Starts 

Writers who bemoan the diminished number of 
fantasy magazines will be interested to know that 
a new one is being started by Camerarts Publishing 
Co., Inc., 3755 W. Armitage Ave., Chicago 47. It 
will be a bimonthly, the first issue appearing in 
August. 

Paul G. Weimars, editor-in-chief of the firm, 
writes: 

Our need is immediate for all lengths of stories 
and weird true adventures, from 3,000 to 30,000 
words. Anything which cannot be scientifically 
explained is welcome here, although we do want 
a tight plot and good characterization—even if 
the main character is a ghost or a monster from 
the depths of the earth. 

We will use one long story per issue (20,000- 
30,000 words) and a couple of short-shorts (5,000 
or less). The balance of the pieces should run 
between 6,000 and 12,000 words. No science-fiction, 
since we intend this magazine to be the purest 
escape reading on the newsstands. 

Payment on acceptance; 4c per word for first 
acceptance by an author, higher rates thereafter. 
Seaglad Press, P. O. Box 642, Sanford, Maine, 
has announced a _ forthcoming anthology of 
poetry, The Singing Words, to include traditional, 
modern (irregular or free forms but rational), 
and experimental verse. This is open to sub- 

missions. No subsidy by authors is involved. 

This is a small, comparatively new press open 
to fiction, travel, inspirational, self-help, and 
poetry manuscripts. Book so far published have 
emphasized sensitive and unusual approaches to 
subject matter, and are definitely literary as in- 
dicated by such a title as The Beach of Sterile 
Sands. 

E. Beauchesne is editor of the press. 

— Av] — 

Impact Magazine has moved from California to 
Arizona. Address Van Patten, the editor, at 25 
Magma Ave., Superior, Ariz. 

— Av] — 
The Wide Market at Redbook 

There are several reasons why writers with the 
ability to produce first-class work are especially 
interested in Redbook. 

It is a growing magazine. In 1958, when most 
magazines were losing both circulation and ad- 
vertising lineage, Redbook moved against the 
trend. It gained in subscriptions and newsstand 
sales and also carried a heavier volume of adver- 
tising than during the preceding year. 

These evidences of growth are doubtless a 


corollary of the broad editorial policy of the 
magazine. While directed to young adults—in 
general 18-35—and thus to a certain extent having 
specialized appeal, Redbook covers as wide a 
range in both fiction and non-fiction as any na- 
tional magazine. 

Writers of fiction find this magazine an un- 
usually hospitable market with a steady interest 
in young as well as arrived authors. It carries 
probably the largest proportion of fiction among 
general periodicals—46%—which is not being 
diminished by current publishing opinion that 
fiction should be reduced to a minimum or cut out 
altogether. 

This and other policies of Redbook are being 
continued by the new editor, Robert Stein, who 
for years was managing editor. 

Author & Journalist is publishing the editorial! 
requirements of Redbook in some detail. For 
this there is a twofold reason. Not only are they 
of significance to prospective contributors, but the 
remarks of the editors will prove useful to free- 
lancers generally in all their magazine writing. 

Fiction 

Young people who have experienced war or who 
have had military training—and even those who have 
remained in college preparing for specialized jobs— 
seem, of necessity, to reach adulthood at an earlier 
age than did the young people of, say, a couple of 
decades ago. They marry younger and readily assume 
family and civic responsibilities in new communities. 
They are aware of present-day pressures and un- 
certainties and of the changing structure of our 
country, both economically and socially. They there- 
fore seem to welcome practical and meaningful fiction 
which comes to grips with their own particular prob- 
lems. 

Redbook’s most important fiction feature—perhaps 
its trademark—is the complete novel. It runs a full 
43,000-45,000 words (the longest single fiction feature 
in any magazine) and is a welcome opportunity for 
authors who prefer the longer length. Our one-shots 
have been widely diversified in theme, ranging from 
a occasional piece of sheer entertainment to offbeat 
and even highly controversial material. 

In our length, it is possible for an author to work 
within book structure: first, to present an underlying 
theme, something worth saying to a large audience; 
second, to develop characters through a main plot; 
and, finally, to utilize a forwarding subplot. Over 
the years we have been rewarded by working closely 
with authors on one-shots. Through discussion, 
direct or by letter, we have been able to project our 
own faith in Redbook as an outstanding fiction mar- 
ket which does not limit the author’s imagination or 
his desire for realistic expression, Sometimes ideas are 
presented to us in brief outline, sometimes as a com- 
pleted work, or even a hard-cover book. 

Whenever we believe the projected novel is a good 


OF BOOKS ON CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 


AUTHOR —PAST AND CONTEMPLATED— 


Honest counsel by experienced “‘co-op” author. Selling 
remnant editions; new promotion; re-printing; re-financ- 
ing; other publishing problems. Write, 


AUTHOR SERVICE 


220 Bagley St., Room 600 Detroit, Mich. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


50c Per Thousand Words 
Work Guaranteed to be Accurate and Neat 


Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy 
if desired. Also, extra first and last sheets. 
26 Years Typing Experience 
HELEN M. MYERS 


121 S. Potomac St. Waynesboro, Pa. 
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So young 
to be mentally 


Tragic, it is, that mental illness knows 

no age level. But it is even more tragic 
that thousands of young people remain in 
state mental hospitals because they cannot 


get the care and treatment they need. 


They could go home again IF— 
with your help —more staff, 
equipment and research were 
provided. Do your part 


to help them recover. 


SUPPORT 


% 
° 


YOUR 
MENTAL 
G HEALTH 

7a. ASSOCIATION 


With Your Help, 
the Mentally Ill 
Can Come Back! 


5 
F 
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MOREHEAD WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 
Morehead State College 
July 27-August 7 
STAFF 
Hollis Summers 
— Still Peggy Simson Curry 
arvey Curtis Webster Harry Harrison Kroll 
Gerald Griffin 
FICTION 
POET’S THEATRE 


Group Sessions Conferences 
Room: $3 per week 


8th Annual Two Weeks 


Robert Francis 


POETRY 
NONFICTION 


Classes Lectures 
Tuition: $15 per week 


For further information write: Albert Stewart, 
Morehead State College, Morehead, Ky. 


PACIFIC COAST WRITERS CONFERENCE 
Los Angeles State College, Calif., June 22-July 10 

Novel, poem, short story; script writing; feature writing; mag- 
azine articles and stories; children’s literature. Special topics: 
problems in criticism; poetry in the schools; little magazines; 
try and music. William Eshelman, John Espey, Millard 
Koufmen, Joseph Joel Keith, Frona Lane, Charmenz Lenhart, 
Stephen Longstreet, James B. Moore, Frederick Shroyer, James 

Steel Smith, Leon Surmelian, Taro Yashima, others. 
Charlies E. Beckwith, Director, Los Angeles State College, 

Los Angeles 32, Calif. 


PEMAQUID SEMINAR 

Damariscotta, Maine 
Vacations by a Maine lake, both pleasant and stimulating. 
Lively and informal groups in Creative Writing, Social 
Thought, Modern Literature, Music. Also lectures, social 
activities, swimming. June 27-Aug. 22. Pamphlet on 


request: 
A. F. McLean, 2 Prescott Rd., Concord, Mass. 


POETS: PROSE WRITERS: 


Markets want modern style. | give creative instruction 
in. modern technique. Send $1.00 with one poem (20 line 
limit) or 1000 words of prose for analysis plus prospectus: 
An Oblique Approach to Modern Methods. 


RUTH AVERITTE, M.A., 2253 Fairmount Ave. 
(Author of 4 books) Fort Worth 10, Texas 


if 


possibility for Redbook, we are glad to supply the 
author a detailed, written reaction in the hope of 
giving him license to add more depth and substance 
to his work than magazines usually require. We have 
had happy experiences in guiding authors through 
magazine versions of books; or by pointing out the 
pitfalls we see in an outline; or by offering concrete 
suggestions on novels aimed directly at Redbook. 

Our large fiction content has enabled us—without 
losing sight of our belief that fiction’s primary pur- 

is to entertain—to use offtrail and quality fiction 
which has steadily gained recognition on the part of 
authors and readers that Redbook is not a stereo- 
typed magazine. 

By focusing the magazine upon a young adult 
audience, we have discovered through letters and re- 
search reports that there are few taboos. Realistic 
fiction, or fiction with a purpose, has a definite place 
in the magazine. By personal identification with 
characters and situations, young readers often get a 
more lifelike comparison with their own lives than 
by reading case histories and statistics which they 
find in non-fiction. In short fiction, as well as in 
novels, almost any theme revolving around the prob- 
lems and interests of young people is acceptable—if it 
is handled in good taste. We strive to have at least 
one such offtrail story in every issue. 

Of course, we are always in the market for the more 
usual types of fiction which pertain to marital situa- 
tions, romance, and humor. We especially welcome 
the faster-paced light story which can be told in 12- 
14 manuscript pages. These are used to balance stories 
which require greater length and greater effort and 
understanding on the reader’s part. 

We also like to keep a good short-short inventory. 
We use 18 of these a year (eight of them in semi- 
annual bonus features). These items, in spite of their 
brevity (1,200-1,400 words), need not only entertain 
but also be a medium through which the author can 
often say something meaningful. We dodge the twist- 
ending and “patter” type of short-short, except those 
which win us through exceptional freshness and 
charm. We have had great success with short shorts 
which have accomplished as much as a compressed 
regular story and which adroitly revolve around a 
serious theme. These are the ones which readers— 
and we—remember. 

Also, in order to increase the broad young adult 
appeal of Redbook, we want to use fiction stories for 
men fairly regularly. This type of fiction should be 


‘THE HOW-TO BOOK FOR POETS 
i Cleor . . . concise . . . comprehensive 


96 pages, packed with the help you need to write poems 
successfully. Tells how to test your own work. One dollar 
postpaid. Order your copy of YOU CAN WRITE A POEM 


oday. 
Gail Brook Burket 


1020 Lake Shore Drive Evanston, Illinois 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped envelope 
* for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quarterly prizes 
$25; many other prizes. You will receive also descrip- 
tion of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) con- 
taining 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published Quarterly; 50c copy; $2 a year.) 
624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


Learn To Write Poetry 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course In Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollar. 
131 West Davis Bivd., Davis Islands Tampa, Fla. 


COMING IN JUNE 


You may be planning to spend at least 
part of your summer in travel. Or you may 
devote the time to work where you'll have 
opportunity to pick up fresh data on farm- 
ing. 

In either case, the June Author & Journal- 
ist will have a market list to fit. Markets for 
agricultural material and for travel articles 
and photographs will be in this issue. Data 
will be right up to the time of going to 
press, as always. 

In addition, of course, there'll be sound 
professional articles on fact and _ fiction, 
timely word from editors on what they want 
to buy, comment on books for writers, con- 
test announcements, and the rest of the 
features that make A&J indispensable to the 
writer. 

If you are not now a subscriber—subscribe, 
and make sure of getting the June and fol- 
lowing help-filled issues. Use the handy 
order form on page 31. 
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fast-moving, leaning more toward action than to- 
ward characterization or introspection. In purely 
male-slanted fiction, we believe women characters 
— play only very minor roles or be omitted en- 
tirely 

Our use of male-appeal fiction does not rule out 
the dual-appeal story, one which both men and 
women will read. We are always delighted when we 
find a good emotional suspense story or one with an 
unusual or exotic background. 

Redbook continues to be deeply interested in the 
development of new writers. Some of our most in- 
teresting stories have been “firsts,” and it is gratifying 
that, over the years, many who came to Redbook as 
unknowns have since become thorough professionals. 

Redbook’s price for a “first” short story is $850, 
with raises usually on the third acceptance and ac- 
cording to merit thereafter. The basic price for 
novels is $7,500, with higher prices negotiated when 
appropriate. 

Articles 

The readers to whom Redbook is addressed are men 
and women in the early years of their adult life— 
most of them in their twenties and thirties. Some are 
single, but the great majority are married and have 
children of pre-school and elementary-school age. 
These readers live in all parts of the country and in 
all kinds of communities, but a higher percentage live 
in suburbs and small towns than in large cities, com- 
pared to the population as a whole. 

Redbook’s articles must attract and serve these 
readers. Articles deal with subjects that are sources 
of concern or confusion to young people—the prac- 
tical problems of spending their money intelligently, 
managing their homes efficiently, protecting their 
families’ health; the delicate emotional problems in 
the relationships of husbands and wives, parents and 
children; the social problems that young people 
must help solve as citizens of their community and 
their country. 

In this broad range of subjects, Redbook articles 
seek to report significant facts, figures and experiences 
that will help readers determine their own actions or 
clarify their own attitudes. The underlying service 
that Redbook articles seek to perform is finding out for 
young people what they need and care to know—and 
have neither the time nor facilities to find out for 
themselves. In exposé articles, the emphasis is on 
suggesting corrective action, rather than simply giving 
readers an outlet for their anger. 

A few examples from recent issues: 

“How Safe Are the Chemicals in Your Food?” 
(December, 1958). A detailed summary of the in- 
creasing numbers of additives and pesticides found in 
food, the reasons for their use, their nature, their 
dangers; the benefits and limitations of present laws 
on the subject; and what housewives can do to pro- 
tect their families. 

“How Women Really Feel About Pregnancy” (No- 
vember, 1958). A report on recent studies that in- 
dicate how and why most women—even those who 
want babies—experience negative reactions in the 
early months of pregnancy, and the process through 
which most unwanted pregnancies result in wanted 
babies. 

Not all subjects that affect young people can best 
be reported in this broad way. In some instances, 
particularly where the emotional response of indi- 
viduals to a difficult or threatening situation is in- 


The Byliners invite you to attend their “house- 
party for writers,” the 15th 


Southwest Writers Conference 
June 13-16 


COME, listen to, consult, talk shop with Publishers, Editors, 


Critics, Agents 


COME, enjoy sailing, eening a south of the border auto- 
graph party, beachcombing on Padre Island 


@ $1000 in cash awards 
@ Manuscripts returned with comment 
@ Criticism, contacts, sales 


A rare opportunity for both Sake and experienced writers 
—a chance to listen to, meet and talk with some of the nation’s 
outstanding personalities! 


Charles Ferguson, John Ciardi, Harrison Smith, J. Frank Dobie, 
Fred Gipson, Ruel McDaniel, Frank X. Tolbert, George G. 
Williams, Nancy Poteat Hobby, a=. ae Carroll, Timothy 
Seldes, Dr. Walter Prescott Webb, Joe A. Small, Billie Steven- 
son, Frank Wardlaw, Wilfred McCormick, Dr. W. A. Stigler, 
Ken Harper, Cash Asher, M. D. McElroy, Zeiger Hay, Laura V. 
Hammer, Garland Roark, Van Chandler, Rita Naylor, Walt 
Wiggins, J. Meredith Tatton, Charles Beckman, J. L. Baugh- 
man, Lynw Giacomini, Arlene Karson, Essie Forrester 
O’Brien, Brownie O'Neil, Harnett T. Kane, Katharine Evans, 
Lon Tinkle, Camilla Campbell, Jess Blair, Van Chandler, John 
Fisher, Rudolph Hill and others 


Write now for brochure and contest rules to 


Secretary Reva Gregg 
308 Katherine Corpus Christi, Texas 
Sessions in the Robert Driscoll Hotel 


PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Eleventh Annual — June 17, 18, 19 


Manuscript contest, cash prizes. Daily workshops in 12 sub- 
jects. | lectures, prominent speakers. Sylvania 
Hotel. We'd like to send you our program. 

EMMA 5S. WOOD, 
P.O. Box 897 Philadelphia 5, Pe. 


Washington, D 1-9 — Hotel 
Cleveland, Higbee’s 
Pittsburgh — July 10-11 — Penn 
Bermuda — July 18-24 — St. George Hotel 
Editors, writers, literary agents and publishers will lecture on the 
novel, short story, TV, juvenile, and article writing. All registered 
delegates may bring a friend as our guest. Cash prizes! For 


details, write to: 
Irv. Leiberman 


565 Hipp Annex Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Christian Writers’ and Editors’ Conference 


Green Lake, Wisconsin July 4-11 


Four Weeks’ Extension School - July 11 to a 8 
Feature: Five-week Drama W 
Academic credit from the University of Redlands 
Write to Dr. Ben Browne, Director 
1703 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


mail coaching. $1 M. words. $10 Mo. (21st Yr.) Free 


brochure. 


MILDRED I. REID, Literary Critic 


HAVE A PROFITABLE 


Live at my Writers’ Colony in N. H. from 1 day to 13 weeks. 
Tuition includes story, article, novel, play, or poetry instruc- 
tion; room. meals. Reference: WHO’S WHO OF AMERICAN 
WOMEN, 6 textbooks, 1500 lectures. Or, I’ll help you sell by 


1959 VACATION 


MY SEVEN BOOKS 
RS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique) 
: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas. a: Edition) 
: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything. 1958) 
: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance a 
: iid eo, SHORTS (8 types explained) 
EARN TO EARN! (New approach i 
1—THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS. Novel. $3.50. . 3 


Contoocook, New 


May, 1959 
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EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING 


is more than a slogan to put over your desk. It’s the title 
of a practical self-help book, by Dorothy Banker, Turner, 
about which AUTHOR & JOURNALIST says: ‘Since 1949 
Mrs. Turner's manual has provided a practical tool to a 
vast number of beginning writers. The book offers a gen- 
eral writing program plus discussions of various phases of 
article and fiction writing.” 
$2.00 per copy postpaid 


THE CREATIVE PRESS 


Claremont, California 
>> 
AUT 


LET A FIVE-TIME AWARD WINNER HELP YOU 


I have helped others make their first sale, I can help you. 
My 200 sales have appeared in 36 National Publications, 3 
anthologies, on radio. 

Analysis, Criticism, Revision. Rates: $5.00 first 5,000 words, 
$1.00 per 1,000 thereafter. Minimum $5.00. Return postage. 


1 d 
Velma Dorrity California 


P. O. Box 363 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 
MAUDE B. TABER and AGNES C. PHILLIPS 
R. D. 3 


msterdam, N. Y. 


Have you tried CIRENCESTER? 


An alive Canadian agency for authors everywhere. 
Let us place your manuscripts—fiction, articles, plays, 
light verse. Reading fees $3.00 per 3060 words. Sales, 
ten percent; foreign fifteen. The RIGHT market may 
sell that rejected script! Criticism and revision if 
desired. 


CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 
South Post Office Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 


GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, Canada, 
England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I'd like to help you, 
too. Tell me your needs and write for details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue, Flushing 55, N. Y. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early pubiication, 
higher’ royalty, *national distribution, and beautifully designed 
books. All subjects welcomed. Write, or send your MS directly. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Atten. MR. TAYLOR 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


volved, it seems desirable to narrate in detail the 
experience of a single person, family or community. 

“The Town That Fought Its Teachers” (December, 
1958). The story of how public school education in a 
New Jersey community became the center of conflict 
between young parents who desired to improve their 
below-standard schools and older homeowners more 
concerned with keeping down taxes. 

“A Young Woman's Triumph” (November, 1958) . 
The narrative of a young mother’s successful four- 
year battle against cancer, in the course of which she 
and her husband had to face their own immaturity 
and succeeded in attaining a deeper understanding of 
one another and of their marriage. 

Sull another way to present experiences that illu- 
minate or explore emotional problems of young 
people is through famous personalities. In these 
cases, the emphasis is on the meaning of a_person’s 
experience rather than the colorful and/or shocking 
details. 

In summary, Redbook articles are attempts to pro- 
vide young people with a clearer, more realistic pic- 
ture of what the world is really like—particularly 
those aspects of life that present the most puzzling 
and most painful choices. As a result, certain kinds of 
articles that appear in other magazines are not sought; 
these include articles about unusual businesses or 
organizations, about colorful but superficial personali- 
ties, about general subjects of encyclopedic interest, 
about any problem that can be conclusively solved by 
ten easy rules (if it can, it is not apt to be a major 
source of concern to anyone) . 

The emphasis is on depth reporting rather than 
advice-giving. The reporting in any article will 
necessarily require interpretation, but wherever pos- 
sible the intention is to clarify a reader's possible 
courses of action—not to urge any particular one on 
him. 

The editorial address of Redbook is 230 Park 
Ave., New York 17. 

— Ae] — 


Bruce H. Nicoll is the new director of the 
University of Nebraska Press. Address the press at 
111 Administration Hall, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 

— Av] — 
Discontinued Magazines 
Bachelor 
Complete Confessions 
Exciting Love 
Imagination 
Norwood’s Quarterly 


Some Like It Hot 


[Continued from Page 19] 


Center, 524 West 57th St., New York 19. The 
committee consists of Robert Alan Arthur, Erik 
Barnouw, and Hubbell Robinson, Jr., and the 
grants will be supervised by Mr. Roberts and Wil- 
liam G. Moorwood. But hurry, because the dead- 
line for applying is May 15. 


GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That's all it takes to learn about writing comic book 
stories. My 15,000 word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF 
COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No drawing 
experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
6400 Primrose Ave., Apt. 10 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Rates Individually Arranged 
Technical Manuscripts Welcomed 


Mrs. Ann Burt 
Santuit, Cape Cod, 


Box 105 
Massachusetts 
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Television Markets 
(Supplement to March List) 
Compiled by BarBara Corcoran 


EASTERN MARKETS 


Armstrong Circle Theatre. Aired on CBS-TV, pro- 
duced by Talent Associates, 444 Madison Ave., New 
York City. This is an hour show on alternate weeks. 
If you can work up an outline, contact Jacqueline 
Babbin at Talent Associates, preferably through an 
agent. 

Buckskin. A period Western, half hour. Get a re- 
lease form in advance or query through your agent 
if you have an idea for this format. Art Semon, MCA- 
TV, 589 Madison Ave., New York. Mostly but not 
entirely staff-written. 

Cimarron City. Also at MCA-TV. This one is an 
hour Western starring George Montgomery. 

General Electric Theatre. Also Mr. Semon at MCA. 
This is the perennial half-hour anthology with strong 
starring roles. 

Alfred Hitchcock Presents. Mr. Semon at MCA for 
the story that is peculiarly Hitchcockian. If you watch 
the show, you know what is wanted. 

Frontiers of Faith. Interested in religious dramas or 
discussion—Jewish, Protestant, and Catholic. For the 
Jewish scripts, contact Dr. Bernard Mandelbaum, 
3080 Broadway, New York. For the Catholic scripts, 
Richard Walsh, 50 E. 42nd St., New York. For the 
Protestant programs, Ben Wilbur, 220 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

Lamp Unto My Feet. Another religious program, 
produced this time by CBS. This is a half-hour show. 
Contact Don Kellerman, CBS-TV, 545 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

Look Up and Live. Another CBS religious program. 
The contact on this one is Jack Kuney at CBS. 

Howdy Doody. This is the half-hour show for kids. 
If this is your dish, contact Roger Muir, NBC, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 

United States Steel Hour. This is the big prestige 
show produced by the Theatre Guild on CBS. An 
hour show, three acts. William Herman, 27 W. 53rd 
St., New York. 


WEST COAST MARKETS 


Tales of Wells Fargo. Starring Dale Robertson. 
Submit through an agent to Frank Gruber, Overland 
—- 4024 Radford Ave., North Hollywood, 

alif. 

M Squad. A half-hour police series based on Chi- 
cago police files. If you have a story for this one, 
submit (through an agent) to Mae Livingston, Revue 
Productions, 4024 Radford St., North Hollywood, 
Calif. 

Behind Closed Doors. A half-hour spy anthology, 
based on fiction or fact, with lots of action. Submit 
through an agent to Bud Kay, Screen Gems, 1334 N. 
Beachwood St., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Alcoa Goodyear. Now buying for next year. This is 
a half-hour anthology series with strong starring 
roles. Submit through agent to Bud Kay, above 
address. 

Yancy Derringer. A half-hour post-Civil War series 
set in New Orleans. Submit through an agent to 
William Koenig, Sharpe Lewis Productions, 832 N. 
Lillian Way, Hollywood 38, Calif. 

Loretta Young Show. Half hour series, more or less 
what is known as a ‘‘woman’s show.’ Loretta Young 
sometimes stars. These stories are based on one 
strong incident. Submit through agent to Toreto En- 
terprises, Inc., Ruth Roberts, 1041 N. Formosa St., 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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There is no substitute for experience! 


| have three published novels, sold dozens of short 
stories and articles and hundreds of newspaper fea- 
tures. Presently doing bock reviews for a metropolitan 
daily. 

| know the agonies of creative writing—l’ve had 
all of them—and | think | know how to guide you 
over the hurdles and pitfalls. Let me see that manu- 
script! 

Rates: $5 up to 5,000 words; $1 per thousand 
above 5,000, except $25 for book lengths. No plays, 
TV scripts or poetry, please. 


MARK MILLER 


Box 35 M, Sioux City 6, lowa 
Ref.—WHO’S WHO IN THE MIDWEST. 


BOOK PRINTING 


[A] new economical “gang run’ 
method now enables us to print 
your books and publications at 
lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
cloth covers. Highest quality 
work. From 250 copies up. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
30 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. AJ, CHICAGO 2, iu. 


PROSE MANUSCRIPTS 


considered by one with marked success in helping determined 
writers attain the indispensable elements so necessary to reach 
sales. Send short stories with $1.00 per thousand words evalu- 
ation fee, refunded against help given later. Query about book 


EVERARD BLYDEN 


1126 Herbert St. Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly says you should, and so do we! Send for 

our free folder outlining a low cost publishing service 

featuring author-ownership and 70% royalty on sales. 
WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 

391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 

A client writes: ‘You are the first agent—who ever did any- 
thing constructive for me. All others went off ona tangent 
with beautiful theories, none of which_were practical. 
Novels, Short Stories, Articles, Plays, Television,’ and Radio 

Criticism — Guidance — Representation 
Reading fees: $5 to 5,000 words; over 5,000 words to 
40,000, $1 per 1,000. Novels and Plays $15. Return postage 
with each ms. Send self-addressed envelope, stamps for 
folder, ‘To the New Writer.” 

NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 142, New York 1 
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Short-Short Stories: 


ANY young writers turn to the short-short 
M story for the same reason others turn to 

the lyric poem. They figure that, being 
brief, the form offers less difficulty than longer 
writing. 

his is an illusion. The short-short story is the 
most difficult of fictional forms. A_ well-known 
writer has been quoted to the effect that he puts 
more thought, effort, and energy into a short-short 
of 1,500 words than into a novelette of 30,000 
words. 

The short-short requires the most careful dis- 
tillation of emotion and idea. Every word must 
count. Some otherwise accomplished — writers 
never accomplish this result. To most it comes 
after long and arduous practice. Occasionally a 
writer appears to whom the short-short seems to 
come naturally, but this is rare indeed. 

At the same time, few types of composition are 
better training. A writer who has not already de- 
veloped professional skill in the form should not 
expect to sell short-shorts readily. If he makes an 
occasional sale, he should consider himself for- 
tunate, 

On the other hand, the thoroughly capable pro- 
ducers should not find the going difficult. The 
demand for first-class work in this field exceeds 
the supply. 

The twist ending, once regarded as an essential 
of the short-short, is no longer required; in fact, it 
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is abhorred by many editors. O. Henry, who popu- 
larized it, has been dead nearly 50 years. His 
stories are seldom read nowadays, except in school, 
and contemporary writers and editors have dif- 
ferent concepts of storytelling. If a short-short is 
interesting, no editor is particularly concerned 
what method the writer has used. 

Nor is there agreement as to the length of a 
short-short. When Collier’s and the old Liberty 
offered a weekly market for this form, the length 
was pretty well set; the story with illustration had 
to fit a printed page. Now it may run anywhere 
from 500 to 2,000 words though most editors feel 
that less than 1,000 words is insufficient to develop 
a real story. A few editors consider anything up 
to 2,500 words to be a short-short. 

Good short-shorts are wanted so much that many 
magazines pay as much for them as for longer 
stories. The preferred lengths are indicated by most 
of the magazines in the following list. Where not 
stated, they may be assumed to be 1,000-2,000. 

The list is confined to magazines which offer a 
consistent market for short-shorts. Other publica- 
tions may use a short-short now and then—but 
only because it makes an exceptional appeal to the 
editor. 

Where prices are indicated, they are per word or 
per story. Acc. means payment on acceptance. 
Pub. means payment on publication. 


MARKET LIST 


Adventure, 205 E .42nd St., New York 17. 1,000- 
2,500 words. Stories of action, danger, and suspense 
in the men’s field. Alden H. Norton, Editor. $150- 
$250. Acc. 

Alfred Hitchcock’s Mystery Magazine, Chanin 
Bildg., 42nd St. and Lexington Ave., New York. 
1,500 words or more. Any good story with a crime in 
it; emphasis on quality of writing, ‘‘though strength 
of plot cannot be ignored.’ The TV show, ‘Alfred 
Hitchcock Presents,’’ has first refusal option on all 
material. William Manners, Editorial Director. 3c-6c. 
Acc. 

The Allied Youth, 1709 M St., N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. Fiction deals exclusively with problem of teen- 
agers vs. alcohol, with no prohibitionist approach. 
Michael J. Gramlich, Editor. 2c. Pub. 

Amazing Stories, | Park Ave., New York 17. 
Action science-fiction 1,000 words or more. Cele 
Goldsmith, Editor. le up. Acc. 

The American Girl, 830 Third Ave., New York 22. 
Magazine of the Girl Scouts of America, read by 
girls 10-16. Short-shorts of 1,000 words: mystery, 
adventure, school and family life, any of the prob- 
lems confronting today’s teen-age girls. Marjorie 
Vetter, Fiction Editor. Rates in line with other maga- 
zines in the field. Acc. 

American Junior Red Cross News, | 8th and E Sts., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. (October through May). 
Stories 1,200-1,800 words for children in grades 4-6 
about child life in other lands, holidays, animals. 
Stories 600-750 words for children in primary grades 
on subjects of special interest to this age group. (Mrs.) 
Lois S. Johnson, Editor. Nominal rates. Acc. 

The American-Scandinavian Review, 127 E. 73rd 
St., New York 21. 1,000-2,500 words. Must be on a 


Scandinavian topic or about Scandinavians or Scan- 
dinavian-Americans. Erik J. Friis, Editor. lc. Acc. 

Annals of Good St. Anne de Beaupre, Basilica of St. 
Anne, Que., Canada. Wholesome stories, generally 
avoiding slang. Rev. B. Boulanger, C.Ss.R. Ic. Acc. 

Argosy, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 1,000- 
2,500 words. Stories of action, danger, and suspense 
in the men’s field. Henry Steeger, Editor; Alden H. 
Norton, Executive Editor. $250-$500. Acc. 

The Atlantic Advocate, Gleaner Bidg., Phoenix 
Square, Frederiction, N. B., Canada. Around 1,500 
words, preferably with Canadian Atlantic background. 
To $50. Pub. 

Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Indiana. General adult 
stories. ‘Though a religious publication, we do not 
want stories which overstress the religious element.” 
Rev. John Reedy, C.S.C., Editor. Basic rate 1 Vac. Acc. 

Boys’ Life Magazine, New Brunswick, N. J. 1,500- 
2,500 words. A few short-shorts for boys 10-16; espe- 
cially seeks adventures or humor suitable for telling 
around campfires. Sample copy of magazine and 
folder of information available on request. Harry 
Harchar, Editor; Frances Smith, Fiction Editor. $150 
up. Acc. 

The Canadian Forum, 323 King St. W., Toronto 
2B, Canada. Non-romantic stories about 1,800 words, 
Canadian background preferred. Milton Wilson, Lite- 
rary Editor. Payment in copies. 

The Catholic Home Journal, 220 37th St., Pitts- 
burgh 1, Pa. 1,000 words, preferably in humorous 
vein—certainly optimistic rather than depressing. 
These should center around home, children, etc., 
and should carry an implied moral. Rev. Bonaventure 
Stefun, le up. Acc. 
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NO SALE 


By ETHEL JACOBSON 


I authored a book— 

Gospel truth, every word— 
That the Ed. wanted changed, 
So I said, ‘“You’re absurd! 

For it happened like this. 

I won’t alter a line!” 

So the Ed. said, “Fine.” .. . 
And the book’s still mine. 


Catholic Home Messenger, Canfield, Ohio. 1,800- 
2,000 words; adult fiction pointing up social, family, 
and religious problems. Aloysius W. Milella, S.S.P., 
Associate Editor. 2c up. Ist of month after acc. 

The Catholic World, 180 Varick St., New York 14. 
Stories of high quality on modern themes. Rev. John 
B. Sheerin, C.S.P., Editor. About $7.50 a page. Pub. 

The Christian Home Builder, Hamilton Ave. at 
8100, Cincinnati 31, Ohio. Limited number of stories 
700-900 and 1,500-1,600 words encouraging Chris- 
tian family life. James R. Grogg, Editor. $10 up. Acc. 

Christian Life Magazine, 33 S. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6. 1,500-1,800 words. Must center around 
problems of adult evangelical Christians; themes of 
current significance preferred. Janice Gosnell, Fic- 
tion Editor. 2c. Pub. 

Compact, The Teen Digest, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York 17. Reprints for readers 14-21. Teenager 
stories about family, love, school, and recreation prob- 
lems. Claire Glass, Editor. Good rates. Acc. 

Cosmopolitan, 959 Eighth Ave., New York 19. 
1,500-2,000 words. Sophisticated, adult material. 
Robert C. Atherton, Editor. Standard price $850. Acc. 

Council Fires, Third and Reily Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Stories with Christian background, 1-000-1,200 
words. P. B. Christie, Editor. 34c¢-lc. Acc. Write for 
sample copy before submitting fiction. 

Crosier Magazine, formerly Crosier Missionary, On- 
amia, Minn. 1,000-2,000 words. Stories of a whole- 
some but not ‘’preachy’’ character, appealing to Cath- 
olic families. Rev. Robert H. Fix, O.S.C., Editor. 2c-5c. 

Dell Crossword Puzzles, Del! Publishing Company, 
Inc., 750 Third Ave., New York 17. 500 words maxi- 
mum. Mystery stories based on a gimmick that the 
reader may be able to spot in order to solve the mys- 
tery. ‘The mystery need not be a murder mystery— 
as a matter of fact, we preper something lighter. We 
do not want anything gruesome of gory under any 
circumstances. All the clues must appear in the story, 
but they should not be obvious.’’ Kathleen Rafferty, 
Editor. $15-$20. Acc. 

Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, 527 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. Quality short-shorts of detection, 
crime, etc., 1,500-2,000 words. Robert P. Mills, Man- 
aging Editor. 3c-5c¢. Acc. 

Escapade, 1472 Broadway, New York 36. Strong, 
earthy fiction in the O’Hara and Hemingway vein 
1,250 words up. Douglas Allen, Editor. Top rates. 30 
days after acc. 

Esquire, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22. Quality 
stories on any subject. Arnold Gingrich, Editor and 
Publisher. Payment according to quality and length. 
Acc. 

Everywoman’s Family Circle, 25 W. 45th St., New 
York 36. ‘We prefer stories with a strong emotional 
appeal, realistic situation that homemakers can 
identify with. Present need is for love stories. Heavily 
stocked with stories about children, teen-agers, older 
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POETS AND WRITERS: 


200 6x9, 24-page Books beautifully 

printed, embossed hard paper covers, 

$88.00. Work guaranted. Fast service. 
No Cover Charge 


MERCHANTS PRESS 


P. O. Box 112 Taylor, Texas 


Cracker Ansfver 


Halfway between San Francisco and Los Angeles we own a large 
brown shingle house on six acres of Morro Bay waterfront. This 
property is within a state park golf course and has beauty in 
simplicity. Are there any subscribers to this magazine who approve 
of my proposal to offer limited existing accommodation and maybe 
a few additions for artists and writers—with high, low or no blood 
pressure? I own a “‘tolable’’ reference library! (Yes, we have 
“running water’ but are considering removal of electric lights in 
favor of kerosene lamps. — Moreover, ‘‘the horse must return’’! 
This is my ‘‘Cracker Barrel answer to the Jet Age.’’) 


ROBERT FAIRBANK, Box 67 Morro Bay, California 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; 
worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop- 
erly typed when ready. Free carbon on white paper. $1.25 
to $1.75 a thousand word average. Minimum $6.50. 


A A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2411 P Street, Sacramento, California 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! |! have ghost-written millions of words of 
stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print and make 
money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. Particulars 
FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


P. 0. Box 1677-A Casselberry, Florida 


HOW TO WRITE & SELL TO MAGAZINES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


A complete course in writing for the juvenile markets . .. in 
one book! Tells how to get started plotting, writing and selling. A 
book designed to give all the elements for success in the juvenile 
field. Written by a selling author with books in the stores and 
articles and stories appearing regularly in young people’s maga- 
zines. Only $2.50 


Gerald Budd Westreich 


720 Gold Southeast Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Song Poems and Lyrics 
Wanted 


Mail to: 
Tin Pan Alley, Inc. 
1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. AJ-5 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


persons. No straight crime detection or sordid situa- 
tions desired. Little interest in the trick situation 
short-short.’’ Robert M. Jones, Editor; Maxine Lewis, 
Fiction Editor. No set rates. Acc. 

Extension, 1307 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 
1,000-1,500 words. Stories of a general nature: ad- 
venture, romance, mystery, etc. Eileen O’Hayer, Man- 
aging Editor. Good rates. Acc. 

Family Herald, 245 St. James St., W., Montreal, 
Que., Canada. 1,500 words or more: romance, ad- 
venture, mystery, etc., for rural family audience. H. 
Gordon Green, Editor. $100. Acc. 

Fantastic Universe, 320 Fifth Ave., New York |. 
1,000 words or more—science fiction or fantasy. 
Hans Stefan Santesson, Editor. 1c. Month before pub. 

Fantasy & Science Fiction, Mercury Press, Inc., 527 
Madison Ave., New York 22. Any length—especially 
vignettes under 500 words. Any themes of science 
fiction or other imaginative types of fantasy; stress 
on novelty of concept. 2c-5c. Acc. 

Fling, 44 E. Superior St., Chicago 11. Strictly male 
fiction. Surprise endings wanted if the twist can’t be 
pegged. “We like the man to have the upper hand— 
to come out ahead.’’ Length 1,500-3,000 words. Arv 
Miller, Editor-Publisher. $75-$125. Pub. 

Golf Digest Magazine, P. O. Box 550, Evanston, 
IIl. Humorous or sensitive golf fiction to 1,500 words. 
Howard R. Gill, Jr., Editor. 3c. Acc. 

Good Housekeeping, 57th St. at Eighth Ave., New 
York 19. 1,000-2,000 words. No restrictions as to 
type of story, theme, etc. Wade H. Nichols, Editor; 
Manon Tingue, Fiction Editor. Highest rates. Acc. 

The Grizzly, 1844 Hyperion Ave., Los Angeles 27, 
Calif. Military, action, adventure stories with ro- 
mantic slant, 1,500-2,000. Worth Larkin, Editor. $25 


up. Pub. 
The Holy Name Journal, 141] E. 65th St., New 
York 21. Fiction of a manly, religious character con- 


forming to Catholic teaching. Brendan Larnen, O.P., 
Editor. About $6 a printed page. Pub. 

Home Life, 127 Ninth Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
Wholesome stories with a message on any phase of 


family living. 750, 1,500, 2,250 words. Joe W 
Burton, Editor. 2c. Acc. 

Hoof and Horns, 4425 E. Fort Lowell Road, Tucson, 
Ariz. Stories 1,200-2,000 words; must relate to 
rodeos or Western horse sports and must be authentic 
—no dude stuff. Willard H. Porter, Editor. 2c. Acc. 

The Improvement Era, 50 N. Main St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Stories of high moral character; may be 
as brief as 500 words. Doyle L. Green. 1 Yac. Acc. 

Junior Life, 2445 Park Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
Publication of Augustana Lutheran Church. Stories 
1,200 words for children 9-11—character-building 
stories of heroism, adventure, mystery, nature and 
animals, travel, etc.; good plot essential. Deloris 
Kanten, Editor. Acc. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Phil- 
adelphia 5, Pa. Does not specify lengths, types, or 
subjects. ‘‘We buy fiction, long or short, whatever it 
may be about, if we like it.’’ Bruce Gould and Beatrice 
Blackmar Gould, Editors. Top rates ($1,000 minimum). 


Acc. 

The Lamp, Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Around 1,000-1,600 words; Catholic in tone. Fr. 
Ralph Thomas, Editor. 2 Acc. 

Leatherneck Magazine, Box 1918, Washington 13, 
D. C. Plot essential—not mere incident. Must have 
appeal to Marines. Karl A. Schuon, Managing Editor. 


$100 up. Acc. 


The Lookout, Hamilton Ave. at 8100, Cincinnati 
31, Ohio. 1,000-1,400 words. Must have wholesome- 
ness and effective storytelling style. Should appeal to 
the average adult and older young person in Bible 
school or Sunday school. Jay Sheffield, Editor. Usually 
$35. Acc. 

The Lutheran, 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, 
Pa. Stories appropriate to a religious publication, 500 
words up. Dr. G. Elson Ruff. 1c-2c. Pub. 

Macabre, 55 Trumbull St., New Haven 10, Conn. 
A semiannual publishing short-short fiction with 
weird, eerie, strange, or supernatural subject matter. 
Joseph Payne Brennan, Editor. No payment. 

Magnificat, 131 Laurel St., Manchester, N. H. 
Stories 1,200-1,500 words. Sr. M. Walter, Editor. 
Varying rates. Pub. 

Manhunt, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 500- 
2,000 words; crime fiction, tough, hardboiled, un- 
sentimental, complete stories rather than ‘‘snappers or 
gimmicks.’’ John Underwood, Editor. 1c-5c, occasion- 
ally much higher. Acc. 

Man to Man, 21 W. 26th St., New York 10. 
Strong masculine themes with woman interest pre- 
ferred. Plotting must be fresh and action stem from 
character. Twist endings are used, but are not a 
must. In either case there must be sufficient identifi- 
cation with the characters to provide emotional im- 
pact. Little use for animal stories, humor, or his- 
toricals. Everett Meyers, Editor. $50 up. Pub. 

The Marian, 2334 S. Oakley Ave., Chicago 8. 
Wholesome stories, preferably with Catholic back- 
ground. P. P. Cinikas, M.1.C., Editor. 1c up. Pub 

Marriage, The Magazine of Catholic Family Liv- 
ing, formerly The Grail, St. Meinrad, Ind. Up to 1,000 
words, generally on family life. Rev. Raban Hathorn, 
O.S.B., Editor. 2c up. Acc. 

Mature Years, 201 Eighth Ave., S., Nashville 2, 
Tenn. Fiction of special interest to older adults. John 
W. Cook. Ic up. Acc. 

McCall’s, 230 Park Ave., New York 17. Stories 
with good characterizations, well-defined plots, and 
good writing. Subject matter should be cheerful. 
Margaret Cousins, Managing Editor; Beverly Jane 
Loo, Fiction Editor. First-class rates. Acc. 

Mike Shayne Mystery Magazine, 50! Fifth Ave., 
New York 16. Detective and mystery stories of all 
schools, 1,000 words up. Cylvia Kleinman. Ic. Acc. 

The Miraculous Medal, 475 E. Chelten Ave., 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. Short-short stories to 750 words; 
need not be religious but must agree with Catholic 
teaching. Rev. Joseph A. Skelly, C.M. 1 Yac up. Acc. 

Mr. Magazine, 21 W. 26th St., New York 10. A 
wide range of fiction; prefers in general stories with 
woman interest and a mood of good humor; move- 
ment should be swift and action entertaining. Everett 
Meyers, Editor. $50 up. Pub. 

The National Jewish Monthly, B'nai B'rith Bidg., 
1640 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Stories of Jewish interest 1,000 words up. Edward E. 
Grusd. 2c-5c. Acc. 

National Skiing, Box 7858, Lakewood Branch, 
Denver, Colo. Stories dealing with skiing. Bob Parker. 
$25 up. Pub 

New England Homestead, Springfield, Mass. 200- 
1,500 words. Should deal with rural life. D. S. Wat- 
son, Editor. 30c per published inch. Pub. 

The New Yorker, 25 W. 43rd St., New York 36. 
Stories of high quality, often satirical. Good rates. 


Acc. 
Nugget Magazine, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 


POEM & SONG WRITERS! 


Don't mail song poems or music anywhere! Write for safe, 
correct procedure first! State what you write, poems or 
music, or both. We have been in business since 1938! 


SONG SERVICE — JA 
333 West 56th Street New York 19, N. Y. 


GHOSTING 
NOVELS STORIES 
po | oe manuscript for that finer touch of an ex 
sei t to the publisher. It may save you a reject, 
a fully written script. 
io rejects Pdoctored to make them salable. 
—— down, balance when complet 
Nearly sixteen years in doctoring manuscripts for authors. I am 
happy to see their books and stories published. $3.00 per 1000 
words (4 pages of completed work). noma attention. 
Let me do it for you—to be sure it’s right. 
MARIE ADAMS 
1694 Blair Avenue, Dept. A. St. Paul 4, Minnesota 


ert before you 
or he demands 
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1,000 words up. Off-beaot stories with strong writing 
and plots to appeal to adult male audience; also 
earthy and humorous stories. George Wiswell, Editor. 
$100 up. Acc. 

Official Crossword Puzzles, Dell Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 750 Third Ave., New York 17. Same re- 
quirements as Dell Crossword Puzzles, above. 

The Orphan's Friend, 691 Main St., West Newbury, 
Mass. Wholesome adult or juvenile stories 1,000 
words up. Brother Stephen Armstrong, F. C., Editor. 
Ic up. Acc. 

Partners, The Magazine of Labor and Management, 
101 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11. Official publication 
of the National Labor-Management Foundation. Stor- 
ies 500-700 words based strictly on industrial employ- 
ment situations. Maurice R. Franks, Editor. 2c. Pub. 

Playboy, 232 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. 800-1,500 
words. Prefers clever plots with ironic twists. No 
vignettes or mood pieces. Stories must appeal to 
young urban men. Ray Russell, Executive Editor. 
$500. Acc. 


“Don’t you worry, sir. ‘‘I‘ll see that he finishes 
the last three chapters and has ‘em off to you 
in the mail the first thing in the morning.” 


Pocket Crossword Puzzles, 750 Third Ave., New 
York 17. Same requirements as Dell Crossword Puz- 
zles, above. 

Power, 1825 College Ave., Wheaton, Ill. 1,200- 
1,800 words. Primarily teen-age fiction, but stories of 
adults in early 20’s are used also. Contemporary set- 
ting, U. S. or foreign, with problem solved through 
ingenuity, hard work, and skill of protagonist. Stories 
should show the reality of the Christian way of life, 
but without obvious moralizing. Surprise endings or- 
dinarily not desired. If unacquainted with this market, 
write for ‘Tips to the Writer’’ (booklet and samples) 
before submitting MSS. James R. Adair, Editor. $20- 
$30. Three weeks after acc. 

The Progressive Farmer, 546 Rio Grande Bldg., 
Dallas, Tex. Stories 1,500-2,000 words appealing to 
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RIGHT words WRITE checks! 


Make your plots pay! Have your Novels, Stories 
built/slanted for Films with my know-how of 
over 15 years’ scripting inside Hollywood 
studios. Many I’ve helped have made that 
second bigger sale—after publication. 


| ghost-write complete from idea, or synopsis. 
Also Revise, Rewrite, Edit, Criticize with clear, 
candid, constructive appraisal and plot-building 
suggestions. Fiction of all types/lengths, color- 
ful Life Stories, TV Plays, Screen Treatments, a 
specialty. 

JESSICA FOX MAY 


1287 S. Plymouth Bivd. 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


Phone: 
WeEbster 6-0724 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Work Guaranteed to be Satisfactory 
50c per Thousand Words 
Minor corrections. One carbon if desired. 


EDITH HARDY 


3 West Main St. Hart, Michigan 


SONGWRITERS 


Trying to get your songs published? Our members achiev- 
ing success with Guild help. For lyric writers: free 
melodies by composers who share expenses as well as 
profits. Free brochure. 


National Songwriters’ Guild 
15R Raymonde Circle Ormond Beach, Florida 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman’s New 1959 Revised Course & Markets 

No long training or professional! style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, household 
tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. Over 170 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. 
Other fiction courses and help available. ORDER TODAY— 
Send only $1 (add 5c to checks) to— 

WILL HEIDEMAN 


P.O. Box 1677-A Casselberry, Florida 


ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN POETRY, 1959 


Send 3 to 5 best short poems BUT NO MONEY. Prompt report. 
35 years experience, 1800 titles, Nat'l. Adv. Individual cloth 
bound poetry books $146.50 up. Line Drawings imcluded FREE. 


PAUL L. HEARD, Editor-Publisher 
ROYAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


7918 Maxwell Ave. (Prompt Delivery) Dallas 17, Texas 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS — SPECIAL 
$10 Discount on 100,000 words or more 
Do you need help on: 
SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION? 
Let me correct them. Neat, dependable typing, bond paper, car- 
bon. For complete editing, corrctions and typing, $1.00 per 1000, 
or 28c per page, plus return postage. Typing only, 50c per 1000. 

Also—a criticism plus market tips, $1 for short story, more for 
novel lengths. Write for revision fees. 

Let me know your problems. 

EVA LONGSDORF 


Your friendly typist RFD 3, Bowling Green, Missouri 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Send stamp for particulars. 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 
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entire family, preferably with Southern rural back- 
ground. Eugene Butler, Editor. 4c up. Acc. 

Redbook, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 1,200- 
1,400 words. ‘’Short-shorts must have substance in 
spite of their brevity. A good one should give the 
reader the same amount of emotional satisfaction as 
a longer story. Of course the theme may be more 
simple. 2Tne twist ending is permissible only when it 
is legitimate and when it gives the reader delight.” 
Lilian Kastendike, Fiction Editor. Standard rates for 
a mass circulation magazine, with the added proviso 
that a writer will always be rewarded for a superior 
performance. Acc. 

The Reign of the Sacred Heart, Hales Corners, Wis. 
1,500 words up. Adventure, mystery, love, home, 
adjustment to surroundings, racial problems—any- 
thing of interest to the general reader, provided it is 
clean and wholesome. ‘‘Fiction that contains a good 
lesson, either implied or expressed, and stories por- 
traying self-sacrifice and unswerving loyalty and dedi- 
cation to a cause are most welcome.” Prefers surprise 
endings. Rev. George Pinger, S.C.J., Editor. 1 Vac. Acc. 

Revealing Romances, 23 W. 47th St., New York 
36. Dramatic, realistic confession stories 1,500 words 
up. Rose Wyn, Editorial Director; Shirley Brownrigg, 
Senior Editor. 3c up. Acc. 

The Saint Mystery Magazine, 320 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1. 1,000-1,500 words. Any type of story deal- 
ing with crime. Emphasizes quality, characterization. 
Hans Stefan Santesson, Editor. 1c. Month before pub. 

Satellite Science Fiction, 501 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17. Good writing and imaginative quality in 
stories 1,500 words up. Cylvia Kleinman. Ic. Acc. 

Secrets, 23 W. 47th St., New York 36. 1,500 
words up. Dramatic, realistic confession stories. Rose 
Wyn, Editorial Director; Shirley Brownrigg, Senior 
Editor. 3c up. Acc. 

Short Stories for Men, 501 Fifth Ave., New York 
17. Action adventure stories with original plots and 
mature writing. Cylvia Kleinman. Ic. Acc. 

The Sign, Monastery Place, Union City, N. J., 
1,000-2,000 words. Stories of general interest to 
ordinary readers. Catholic religious tone preferred 
but not necessary. Rev. Ralph Gorman, Editor. $200 


New York 10. 1,000-1,200 


up. Acc. 

Sir! 21 W. 26th St., 
words. Dramatic action, detective, gangster, anything 
rough and ready; must have a love interest. Likes sur- 


prise endings. Adrian B. Lopez, Editor. $50. Pub. 

Sports Afield, 959 Fifth Ave., New York 19. Some 
fiction related to field sports. Ted Kesting. Good 
rates. Acc. 

Spree, formerly Playtime, Suite 206, 8511 Sunset 
Bivd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. Sexy, strong male stories 
1,250 words or more. David Zentner. 4c. 

Straight, Hamilton Ave. at 8100, Cincinnati 31, 
Ohio. 1,200-1,500 words. Must appeal to teenagers, 
and boys and girls should be main characters. Well- 
constructed, interesting, exciting plots; Christian 
character-building elements. Preference for surprise 
endings—"“‘up to a point!’’ Dana Eynon, Editor. To 
$25. 15th of month after acceptance. 

Swank Magazine, 655 Madison Ave., New York 
21. Around 1,000 words; should appeal specifically 
to men and should be nicely turned. Bruce J. Fried- 
man. Good rates. Acc. 

‘Teen Magazine, 5950 Hollywood Blvd., Los An- 
geles 28, Calif. Chiefly girl-boy romance to 2,000 
words. Charles Laufer, Editor. To $125. Acc. 


Teen Taik, 2445 Park Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
Publication of Augustana Lutheran Church. Fiction 
to 2,000 words which will enable early teen-age 
readers to make personal social adjustments. Popular 
subjects: dating, parties, school affairs, mystery, 
adventure. Deloris Kanten, Editor. Vac. Acc. 

This Week, 485 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
1,000-2,000 words. Fiction of the highest quality 
which reflects our times, our problems, our emotions. 
William |. Nichols, Editor and Publisher; Stewart 
Beach, Executive Editor. Top rates. Acc. 

True Confessions, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36. 
1,500-2,500 words. First-person stories on any sub- 
jects of interest to teenagers and young women, with 
emphasis on emotional conflict experienced by the 
narrator. Writing must be strongly realistic. No stories 
with trick endings; the situation should build up to a 
natural resolve and not be dependent on last-minute 
twist. Florence J. Schetty, Editor. $100 up. Acc. 

True Love Stories, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
1,000 words. Teen or marital problems, emotionally 
told in first person. Evonne Rae, Editor. $50-$75. 
Acc. 

True Story, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 1,500- 
2,500 words. First-person stories of everyday prob- 
lems; heroine learns through some kind of human ex- 
perience a leson painting to a better way of life. 
Writing should be emotional, characterization empha- 
sized. Surprise endings suitable but not required. 
Nina Sittler Dorrance, Editor. $100. Acc. 

U. S. Lady, 1823 Jefferson Place, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 1,000-2,000 words. Must have military 
angle, of interest to service wives or service women. 
Alvadee Adams, Editor. $10-$20. Pub. 

Victorian Magazine, Lackawanna 18, 
Dramatic, well-constructed stories 1,000-2,000 words, 
with character and plot, the action of which “hinges 
on the multiple choices that confront men and 
women in today’s world’; no artificial twists. Rev. 
Nelson W. Logal, Editor. 2c-5¢. Pub. 

Voice of St. Jude, 221 W. Madison St., Chicago 6. 
Strongly plotted stories in which interest springs from 
character confronting moral choice; not stories with a 
moral. Robert Ostermann, Managing Editor. | Yac up. 
Acc. 

The War Cry, 860 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 
Published by the Salvation Army. Stories 1,500-2,000 
words with a single protagonist with one major prob- 
lem, which should be solved through right thinking 
and action from the Christian standpoint. Lieut. Col 
R. Lewis Keeler, Editor. Generally $15-$25. Specifica- 
tion sheets and sample copies available to writers. 

The Young Catholic Messenger, 38 W. Fifth St., 
Dayton 2, Ohio. 1,200-1,400 words. Mystery, ad- 
venture, humor, school life, etc., appealing to junior 
high school age. Nothing in violation of the best 
moral and educational principles. James T. Feely, 
Editor. $100 up. Acc. 

Youth, Fifth and Chestnut Sts., Anderson, Ind. 
1,500-2,500 words. Character-building, non-moral- 
izing stories with characters of high school to young 
adult period. Kenneth F. Hall, Editor. Basic rate $4 
per 1,000 words. Acc. 

Zest, 8728 S. Commercial Ave., Chicago 17. 
Stories with all male characters, physical culture or 
gymnastic background, 1,500 words or more; sur- 
prise endings preferred. Frank H. Adams, Publisher 
and Editor. Payment by arrangement on pub. 


SELL YOUR 


markets buying actively the short-short type 


apiece.,; New writers who never sold before are constantly selling to these markets. 


SHORT - SHORTS 


$50, $75, $300, $500, $850 are some of the prices paid for published short-shorts. 
fiction. Our agency has sold short-shorts from $75 to $850 


TO THE BEST MARKETS 


There are over 200 


If you have written 


short-shorts which you think should sell, by all means let me try them for you in the current popular markets. 


Reading and handling fee: $3 per short-short. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, 


P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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Autuor & JOURNALIST 


ADEAS... 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to ad- 
vertise your miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c 
a word, first insertion, 8c a word, subsequent consecu 
tive insertions of the Adea without change; no agency 
commission allowed. A checking copy of the maga- 
zine, 10c extra. Copy and remittance must reach us 
by the 28th of the second month preceding insertion. 
Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display adver- 
tising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National 
Bank of Topeka Bldg., Topeka, Kans. 


BOOKS, WRITERS’ HELPS 


NEW AND USED BOOKS. List 10c. Book Trader, Box 495A, 
Fairmont, N. C. 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought, sold and 
exchanged. List 10c. SMITH’S, 124 Marlborough Rd., 
Solem, Mass. 


MILLIONS CHARACTERS AND PLOTS at your fingertips. 
Characterization Kit contains nearly 3000 traits, 10 charts, 
wheel, emot'ons list, etc. Create realistic characters that 
sell today’ s stories. Complete Kit $2. Also Plot Kit $2. Both 
Kits $3. Write for more information. Blois, Box 273-A, 
Rockford, Illinois. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every writing problem 
explained and illustrated. $1.00. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


CLIPPINGS. Large accumulation. 
$1.00 each. Research at nominal rates. 
liol St., Toronto, Canada. 


OUR CLAIMS CAN’T be denied. Read the creative RHYTHM 
WRITING—$1.00—Risser—20 W. Bayaud—Denver, 
olo. 


HUNDRED GUARANTEED fresh names of amateur poets, 
writers on perforated stickers, $1.00. Jerry Pavlik, Box 389, 
Taylor, Texas. 


PRINCIPLES OF GAGWRITING—Constructive book on the 

“how to” of cartoon gagwriting by an experienced, selling 

writer. Procedure, slant, manufacturing the gag, typer 

markets explained. Many other chapters to help you sell. 

boa $2.00 to Humor Instruction, Box 599A, Morgan Hill, 
a 


State subjects, enclosin 
G. Jay, 674 Bal- 


LOVE OR ACTION story plot outlines with surprise endings. 
Three for $1.00. Elvet Bloomfield, 1821 Clay St., % 
Joseph, Mo. 


MAKE MONEY writing features. Amazing book tells how. 
are, literature. Ben Arid, 1141 - 7th St., Hermosa Beach, 
a 


MARKETS 


INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists and gagwriters. Full 
of new cartoon markets, tips, hints, cartoon and gag- 
writing lessons and cartoon news. Send for free details. 
Information Guide, 2776 California Court, Lincoln, Nebr. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKE MONEY BY MAIL—home, sparetime. 
tells how. Free information. Hunholz, 
Wamego, Kansas. 

WANTED. EUROPEAN Color setppperenties, Paul’s Photos, 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


Famous book 
902-A_ Eighth, 


SERVICES 


YOUR STORIES adapted for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, 
Page 24. 

PHOTOS OR RESEARCH from extensive Hecti 
aa periodicals Circa 1850-1900. Many earlier. Piease 
detail needs. Picsearch, Box 878, San Carlos, California. 

CANADA. Three questions answered $1. Canadian photos. 
Research. Truscott, Box 580, Sta- 
tion A, Bg British Columbia. 

PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 

WRITERS’ PHOTO SERVICE - Make articles “picture 
pretty” and increase sales with our stock or shot-to-order 
hotos. Stock photos only $3.00. Details free. Gray Photos, 
ox 7, Savannah, Tenn. 


Paul’s Photos, 


PERSONALS 
SINGLE WRITER, you can live in my eo cabin free = 


keeping it in repair. Iris Buaken, ge, L 
Montana. 


May, 1959 


BE SURE OF GETTING 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


EVERY MONTH 


Articles by top-name authors 
A different market list in every issue 


Subscribe Now and Save Money! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 Natl. Bank of Topeka Bldg. 
Topeka, Kansas 


| enclose remittance for my _ subscription: 


$3 for 2 years (saving me $3 over 
single copy cost) 


$2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 

50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
(Single copies 25c each) 


Street 


City & State ___- 


ACCURATE MARKET 
LISTS 


The manuscript market lists published in AUTHOR 
& JOURNALIST are recognized as tops in accuracy 
and reliability. 

Special market lists are contained in the following 
issues: 

Book Publishers. August, 1958 
Specialized Magazines. September, 1958 
Little Magazines. Religious Magazines. 

1958 


October, 


Syndicates. Plays. Greeting Cards. November, 1958 

Business (Trade) Magazines. Company Publications. 
December, 1958 

Handy Market List. January, 1959 

Juvenile Magazines. February, 1959 

or Poetry (Including Light Verse). March, 


Fillers. April, 1959 
Send 25c (coin or stamps) for each copy you wish. 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


1313 National Bank of Topeka Bldg. 
Topeka, Kansas 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club/ 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
lane to help lonely, refined, marriageable men and women 
‘ind compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service . 
Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1922...Sealed particu. 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, ox 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


Coming to 
New York? 
Drop in 
for a chat 


about your 
book. 


ANTAGE POINTS 


Published by 
Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
Branch Offices: 
Washington, D. C. and Hollywood, California 


Our contracts 
provide for 
Advertising 

and 
Promotion 
of your 

book. 


Vol. 59, No. 5 


May, 1959 


Executive Book Club 
Recommends Vantage 
“The Art of Selling” 


Recognizing the book as 
“a clear, all-encompassing 
picture of salesmanship for 
every man and woman in 
the field,” The Executive 
Book Club of New York 
chose The Art of Selling 
by Nelg Revilo, as one of 
its leading recommenda- 
tions for April. 

Written by a retired sales executive 
whose success was based on the ideas in 
this book, The Art of Selling sets forth 
the basic principles that must go into 
svery sale. Furthermore, the book is 
condensed for casy reading and reference. 

If, in our opinion, your book has re- 
print, book club, television, motion pic- 
ture or other subsidiary possibilities, our 
promotion department will try to place 
it in the right hands. A_ helpful step, 
however, is to achieve publication, so 
send now for our 40-page booklet telling 
how this can be done. Fill in and mail 
the coupon now. 


s 


Revilo 


Heavy Publicity Features 
Sisley Book Hitting 
the “Beat Generation” 


Not in the Present Generation, a Van- 
tage book written by E. Lucretia Sisley, 
has been getting much attention from 
radio and TV interviewers in New York. 
The book is a controversial discussion of 
the “beat generation’ (which she cuts to 
ribbons) and other topics of current in- 
terest. 

Miss Sisley’s book has been favorably 
reviewed by the Pittsburgh Sun-Tele- 
graph. She has appeared 
on the well-known ‘Long 
John" Nebal show, WOR 
radio, and has been inter- 
viewed by Barry Gray, ~ 
substituting for Fannie 
Hurst on Fannie 
Hurst TV show “Show- 
case,” WNTA, New York, “ley 
Channel 13. Miss Sisley 
will also appear on the show, ‘“‘Counter- 
point,”” WNEW Radio, New York. 

Whether your manuscript is contro- 
versial or not, let us see it with a view 
to publishing it under our subsidy pro- 
gram. To get our free, descriptive bro- 
chure, fill in and mail the coupon at 
the right. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
New York, Y. @ Washington, D.C. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Life Story Featured on National Television 
Show, Author Publishes Book With Vantage 


Magazine Publishers Buy 
Condensation from Vantage’s 
Solemnly Swear’ 
Management Company, 
and Male, have 


publish a 
Robert M. 


Magazine 
oublishers of Stag 
purchased the rights to 
condensed version of Sgt. 
(‘Vanderbilt’) Brown's fascinating 
war story, J Solemnly Swear. Brown's 
testimony in.the famous Provoo trea- 
son trial of a few years back was 
featured in Life Magazine. 


ODDS ‘N ENDS 


Louisiana State Dept. of Education Bul- 
letin recommends for school use eight 
Vantage titles. . . . Drs. Frances L. Ilg 
and Louise Ames, Scripps-Howard health 
columnists, to feature five columns on Dr. 
Adrien Bleyer’s Childbearing Before and 
ya Arch Bristow, Erie (Pa.) 
News columnist, devoted a full column to 
Leon McNierney’s Titusville, 1859... . 
Web Morse, Christian Science Monitor 
Sports Editor, applauds Ward Brothers: 
Champions of the World, by Irene Ward 
Norsen. . . . / Agnes Dodd Richards, 85, 
publishes second book with Vantage and 
it is reviewed favorably in St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. . . . Marsh Maslin, San 
Francisco Call-Bulletin columnist, writes 
entire column on Nelg Revilo’s The Art 
of Selling. 


What could happen only once in a 
lifetime happened to William Moule of 
California, author of God’s Arms Around 
Us. 

Using a clever ruse, the national net- 
work television show, “It Could Be You,” 
lured Mr. Moule to its Hollywood studios 
and then featured his life story on a fif- 
teen-minute program over NBC-TV. It 
is a courageous story of hardship and 
privation with his wife children 
while captive on the Philippine Islands 
during World War Il. The format of 
the program is similar to that of ‘This 
Is Your 

For participating in the show, 
sored by Geritol Products, Moule received 
a brand-new business truck and a sub- 
stantial cash award which he used to help 
finance his exciting, personal story. 

To learn more about the program 
Vantage Press will place behind 
the Moule book, as well as your own 
book, send for our 40-page illustrated 
brochure today. Simply fill in and mail 
the coupon below. 


spon- 


which 


of God's 


Bill Leyden displays ‘“dummy”’ 
and Mrs. 


Arms Around Us while Mr. 
Wiliam Moule look on. 


| Looking for a Publisher? Mail this coupon! 


(Mail to office nearest you) 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. BB, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 
In California; 6253 Hollywood Blvd., ress 28 


Please send me, free, your new 40-page illustrated 
booklet explaining your subsidy publishing program. 


Name 


Address 


| : In Washington, D.C.: 1010 Vermont "Ave., N.W. | 


